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Hearts and flowers. Next time you 
see the lovely foxglove in an old- 
fashioned garden, credit this graceful 
beauty with providing man with an 
important drug used to treat certain 
heart conditions. Infinite care goes 
into the preparation of this drug 
(Digitoxin Squibb) which is made 
from foxglove leaves. For example, 
6000 pounds of the dried leaves yield 
only one pound of the pure crystals 
that the Squibb Laboratories supply 
for the use of physicians. 
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Mother of penicillin is the mycelium shown here, rolling like 
a carpet off a large rotary filter in the Squibb penicillin plant. 
The mycelium is that part of the mold which produces the 
precious droplets of penicillin. As far back as 1940, scientists 
at the Squibb Institute for Medical Research were producing 
penicillin from the earliest cultures of this miraculous mold. 
Later, Squibb scientists established the empiric chemical for- 
mula for penicillin—a most important discovery. A number 
of contributions to the development of this life-saving drug 
are the result of Squibb research. 


Defeating rabies. Let no one deprive a boy of the character-building companionship of 
his dog. But no one should fail to know when protection against rabies should be given. 
This dangerous virus disease is fatal unless protection is given in the form of vaccine. An 
animal bite always should be reported to a physician immediately. He will decide whether 
or not to use the life-saving vaccine discovered by Pasteur. The Squibb Laboratories are 
doing their part to supply Boards of Health throughout the country with rabies vaccine, 


Marching against flv. Picture 
shows just a few of the 2000 eggs 
per day used at the Squibb Lab- 
oratories to culture the newly de- 
veloped influenza vaccine. This 
new vaccine is helping protect 
U.S. Army personnel against the 
possibility of an epidemic. It will 
be available soon for use by ci- 
vilian doctors. 
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THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT 
1S THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


Listen to ACADEMY AWARD THEATRE every Saturday 7:00 P.M. E.D.S.T.—CBS Network 
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Idols sleep in the land of 
Mexico — idols with toothed 
serpent heads and idols with 
fine human faces, idols of 
jade and idols of granite. These are the gods of the Toltecs, 
Mayas, and Aztecs, the ancient peoples who once inhabited 
Mexico and gave it its Indian character. 

In Teotihuacan, their capital, whose ruins lie north of 
Mexico City, the Toltecs honored their emperor Quetzalcoatl, 
worshiped a sun god, played a ceremonial basketball game 
called tlachtli, and sacrificed humans in temples atop gigantic 
pyramids, A Toltec pyramid larger than any in Egypt stands 
at Cholula, near Puebla, 

From the cultured north- 
ern Toltecs, the artistic south- 
ern Mayas borrowed ideas for 
constructing the pyramid of 
Chichen Itza in Yucatan and 
the mysterious tombs near 
Puerto Mexico. These tombs 
are filled with fine jade carv- 
ings. The Zapotecs, neighbors 
of the Mayas, boasted of a 
two-mile-long religious city on Monte Alban, near Oaxaca, 
complete with a temple of 1000 steps, courts whose huge 
columns are of solid stone, and catacombs decorated with 
weird abstract patterns. 

Conquering both Toltecs and Mayas, the cruel Aztecs 
obeyed an order from their god Huitzilopochtli to “build a 
city where you find an eagle 
perched on a cactus de- 
vouring a serpent.” With- 
out wheels or horses or metal 
tools to aid them, they built 
amazing Tenochtitlan on the 
site of present-day Mexico 
City. A city of red and white- 
washed stone buildings on a 
filled-in lake, Tenochtitlan 
had three causeways, a 100- 
foot pyramid crowned with a temple, and two aqueducts 
that brought mountain water to a population of 100,000. 
Cortes took this city by ruse, and on its ruins the Spaniards 
set up the continent's first university, printing press, and 
bullfight arena. 

Today Mexico is about as large (760,000 square miles) as 
the area of the U.S. east of the Mississippi (880,000 square 
miles). If placed over a map 
of- Europe, Mexico would 
reach from Denmark to Sicily, 
from Scotland to Poland. 
Running down the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of Mexico 
are two coastal, mineral-rich 
mountain ranges pocked with 
volcanoes. The world’s young- 
est volcano, Paricutin, recent 
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ly popped up in a cornfield, (; 
blocked rivers with lava, Ai) 
seared crops, made 12,000 
persons homeless. 

Since Mexico stretches over 17 parallels of latitude, Mexi- 
cans have 33 choices of climates! At the V’s apex in the 
south is the damp tropical region. This area is covered with 
fruit-tree plantations, steaming forests, and mangrove 
swamps. The jaguar, ocelot, lynx, coati-mundi (a racoon- 
like animal that uses its forefeet like hands), tapir, sloth, 
anteater, armadillo, and axolotl (odd salamander) live in 
this region. Human beings living here have trouble with 
ticks, tarantulas, giant leaf- 
cutter ants that make a noise 
like rain when they chew, 
and vampires that suck the 
blood of pack-horses. 

Yucatan is a white lime- 
stone peninsula which absorbs 
rainfall like a sponge and is 
tunnelled with underground 
rivers and coral caves. 

South of Yucatan are the 
subtropical coastal regions. Beaches such as those at the 
vacation resort of Acapulco, noted for its pelicans and pa- 
payas, are cut off abruptly by steep mountains. In the moun- 
tains nestle little towns off whose narrow cobbled streets are 
tiled patios and wrought-iron fountains, gilded churches and 
teeming market squares. 

In the center of the Mexi- 
can V is the highland plateau 
where winters are frosty but 
free of snow, where the air 
is so dry that it has preserved 
ancient Indian mummies, and 
where the sun shines about 
114 days a year. This is the 
capital region of Mexico, 
where lives most of the popu- 
lation. To it migrate most 
Canadian and U.S. birds during the winter. Once the high- 
land was dotted with giant lakes. All that remains of those 
lakes now are 470-square-mile Lake Chapala and Lake 
Patzcuaro, where Indians in dugout canoes fish with dragon- 
fly nets. 

The mouth of the V opens onto the U.S. in desolate, sun- 
baked desert sprinkled with yucca, mesquite, and creeping 
cacti. Bones of prehistoric ani- 
mals are found near modern 
steel plants at Monterrey, the 
Pittsburgh of Mexico. 

Lower California is a con- 
tinuation of the desert. It is 
one of North America’s least 
known regions. Along its 
2,000-miles of coastline are 
excellent fishing waters. 
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The burro is Mexico’s Ford car. 


EXICO is shaped like a horn of plenty, but it 
bA doesn’t live up to its shape. Only about eight per 
cent of Mexico can be cultivated, and because of 
unpredictable rains, only three per cent of it actually is culti- 
vated. Seventy per cent of the people live off the land — but 
they live in semi-starvation. What’s wrong? 

Mexico’s best land has the worst climate. The tropics have 
rich jungle soil. But the steaming climate and tropic diseases 
sap a laborer’s energy. The next best land is the central 
highland, but it is rainy in summer and parched and often 
frost-bitten in winter. North of that is the desert. 

Both in the high lands and the northern desert, irrigation 
could transform the land. But the rivers are short, and run 
from coastal ranges into the sea instead of over the interior. 
Recently a water treaty was signed with the U. S., whereby 
the waters of the U. S.-Mexican rivers (Colorado, Tijuana, 
Rio Grande) will be shared for irrigation, storage, drainage. 

Because rivers are short and mountains lofty, transportation 
in Mexico is a steady headache. The ever-patient burro is 
the Mexican’s Ford car. The big need is better railroads. 
With U. S. advice and help, new lines are being laid. __ 

Mexico’s revolutions really have been struggles for land. 








The professional letter writer is a familiar sight. 
Half of Mexico’s people are unable to read or write. 






STRUGGLE 





The Spaniards took over from the Indians large tracts of 
land for their own estates. But they also started ejidos 
(communal farms) for the Indians. Dictator Diaz wiped out 
the ejidos. By 1910 one per cent of the population owned 
all of Mexico. One estate was as large as Denmark, Switzer- 
land, and Holland combined. 

Zapata, an illiterate sugar plantation peon, led the 1911 
revolution with the slogan, “Tierra y Libertad” (Land and 
Liberty). But until 1934, large estates still covered 84 per 
cent of Mexico. Cardenas really got the ball rolling by reviv- 
ing the ejidos. 

The ejido system gave thousands of former serfs joint 
ownership of the land. But it did not raise their standards of 
living. Let us examine the living standards of the main work- 
ing classes. 

The peon (30 per cent of the population) works on a 
landowner’s fields and earns about one peso (20c) a day. He 
can’t afford to buy furniture or go to a movie. He can’t read 
a newspaper. . 

The farmer on an ejido (20 per cent of the population) 
farms land that belongs to the village of which he is a 
member. Although sandals may cover his bare feet, his 
income still is as low as the peon’s, 

Next comes the conservative ranchero, or independent 
farmer (20 per cent of the population). He owns from 3 to 
50 acres, is literate, often has a radio, and may live in a 
decent farmhouse. Generally, however, his income is little 
higher than the peon’s. 

Only 10 per cent of all Mexicans are industrial workers. 
They wear shoes, sleep in beds, are literate, and are well 
organized in unions. But they too often live in one-room 
tenements, and their wages are low: $2.20 daily for the 
lucky oil worker, $1.20 for the railroad hand, 30c for the 
textile worker. 

To add to Mexico's troubles, severe drought has caused 
inflation. Prices of corn went up 180 per cent, beans over 
555 per cent. 

The Mexican is also sick. He is plagued by malaria, 
typhoid, and dysentery. And he is also ignorant. Half of 
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Mexico has rich resources, but her people 
are poor; the industries need development 


Mexico’s people are illiterate. Indians living in isolated dis- 
tricts do not even speak Spanish, their country’s language. 
Instead, they may use one of 55 Indian dialects. 

That is why doctors and teachers are the most honored 
groups in Mexico. With U. S. help, yellow fever has been 
wiped out. Every ranch or industry employing over 100 
people must provide a school. The National Indian Institute 
teaches Indians how to use modern machinery. The National . 
University, once open only to the rich, is crowded with 
the sons and daughters of laborers. To help Mexico's masses, 
the government passed a social security law under which the 
worker and his family get free medical care and medicines 
as well as disability, retirement, and widow’s pensions. ' 

Yet Mexico has a treasure chest of raw materials. The 
desert supplies guayule, from which a rubber substitute 
can be made. The south grows sugar cane, coffee, cocoa, 
50 species of cabinet wood, hevea rubber, and chicle trees. 
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Mexico’s mineral score is A plus. It produces 30 per cent 
of the world’s silver, is famous for its Taxco silversmiths. 
It has 30 per cent of the world’s antimony, 11 per cent of 
the lead, 3 per cent of the world’s molybdenum, 16 per cent 
of the mercury, 8 per cent of the zinc, and much copper 
and gold. The coastal area is rich in oil, but the industry has 
lost money since it was taken out of the hands of foreign 
companies. There is some coal, and there are steel mills in 
Monterrey. But Mexico is not an industrial nation. Her people 
are too poor to buy manufactured goods. 

Foreigners used to own most Mexican industry, and even 
today the light and power companies are British- and U. S.- 
owned, the telephones Swedish, the textiles French, the 
mines British and U. S, But since Cardenas expropriated 
foreign oil holdings, foreigners have hesitated to invest 
money in Mexico. 

President Camacho is up against this problem: should he 
invite North Americans to invest in— and thus to own — 
Mexican industries to make them strong? Or should he keep 
Mexican industry purely Mexican and weak? 

In spite of labor’s opposition, Camacho has tended to the 
first choice. U. S. firms are now helping Mexico become self- 
sufficient in cement, rayon, steel, copper wire, glass, and 
electrical goods — all formerly imported. Since the war, the 
U. S. has become Mexico's biggest customer and supplier. 

Perhaps Mexico may break away from the apron strings 
of U. S. businessmen. If she doesn’t, we can help her win 
her battle for land and industry by being a Good Neighbor. 


May drawn by Eva Mizerek 
























































































































The Real Mexico is in the villages 





THE 





HE real Mexico is the Mexico of little countryside 
villages. Seventy per cent of Mexico’s twenty million 
people live in such villages. These peasants are mainly 
Indians or mestizos (Indian-Spanish). More than half of 
Mexico’s people are mestizos. Thirty per cent of all Mexicans 
are pure Indian. The remainder of them are Spanish white. 
The peasants till their own fields or work as peons 
on the fields of landowners. If he has a surplus of crops, 
the first thing a peon buys is a bed. Otherwise he sleeps 
on a straw mat spread on the bare earthen floor. He is 
lucky if he has one blanket for his whole family. The only 
other furniture in his thatch-roofed, adobe-walled, one-room 
hut are some packing case “chairs,” a few utensils, and a 
stove made of packed earth in a wooden box, 

On the stove the peon’s wife makes tortillas, Mexico’s 
substitute for bread — and for forks, since a piece of tortilla 
serves as a scooper for each mouthful of food. To make 
tortillas, corn is soaked in lime water to remove the husks, 
then ground with stones. The dough is patted into flat cakes 
and baked on an earthenware pan. The villagers eat tortillas 
for breakfast, lunch, and supper. Two pounds of dough are 
stretched to cover the daily needs of a typical family of 12. 

Rice with tomato paste, some beans, corn and chili 
complete the peon’s nearly all-starch diet. He generally 
has a banana tree and a few chickens. Only at fiestas does 
he treat himse!f to such famous Mexican foods as tamales — 
steamed corn-husk “envelopes” filled with ground corn and 
seasoned pork. Because water is scarce in Mexico, the peon 
drinks much too much pulque, a beverage made from the 
maguey cactus. 

While the village men till their mountainside fields, or 
turn their potters’ wheels, the women do their chores, scour 
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Peasant craftsmen paint intricate designs on pottery. 
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Hosmer from Triangle 
The church is important in village 
life. Left is three-mule trolley. 


their earthenware pots with coarse hay, and sew their 
full skirts and rebozos. The rebozo is as important to the 
peasant woman as nylons to a debutante. It is an all-purpose 
cotton shawl draped over the head in daytime, wrapped 
around the body at night, slung over the shoulder to serve as 
a cradle for the baby, or used as a handkerchief. 

The village women also weave the men’s baggy cotton 
suits and serapes (shoulder blankets), which are well 
adapted to the hot days and cool nights. The day’s wash is 
done by the girls of the family. If the village gimbs a moun- 


tainside, the girls will rub or beat the clothes in a stream,. 


kneeling on rock ledges. If theirs is a parched valley hamlet, 
they will carry water in jugs and tin cans from the communal 
well. 

The peon does not have a long life expectancy. He 
is ignorant of modern scientific advances, and his life is full 
of hardships. Yet he is not sad. He has his wedding fiestas, 
and serenades after supper. He also attends cockfights and 
loves to gamble. 

The Mexican peasant is ardently religious. He combines 
pagan superstition with weekly visits to the Catholic church. 
A typical pagan-Christian merger is the Day of the Dead 
in November, when cemeteries are decorated and the chil- 
dren happily munch sugar skulls. 

A fiesta all its own is the weekly trip to an umbrella-dotted 
small town market. The whole family piles pottery wares, 
feather work, hand-loomed textiles and produce on a burro, 
and starts down the mountain, plodding barefoot for dusty 
miles to barter the week’s work for salt, a little oil, and 
some precious tropical fruit. 

Backward as these villages are, and weakened as the 
inhabitants are from disease, malnutrition, and illiteracy, 
they are gradually having their faces lifted. Chlorine is dis- 
infecting many a village well. Traveling school vans are 
stirring up the dust of burro trails. The lacquer craftsman 
tinkers with a jalopy. The village wakes. 
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The history of Mexico is the story of a 
long fight against oppression and poverty 


‘Mm N HISTORIAN once quipped that the Mexican politi- 
cal machine had more RPMs (revolutions per 
minute) than an automobile engine. As a matter of 
simple fact, there has been no full-dress revolution in the 
country below the Rio Grande for more than a quarter of 
a century. But this, by Mexican standards, is quite a record. 

Let us start at the beginning. The turbulent story of 
Mexico is one of the most engrossing chapters in world 
history. 

A Spanish adventurer, Hernando Cortes, achieved one of 
the most amazing conquests in all history. Heading a 
motley force of only 400 men, equipped with sixteen horses 
and ten brass guns, he landed in 1519 on Mexican soil, 
near the site of the present city of Veracruz. After two 
years of fighting against the Indians, who were led by 
Montezuma, this small band under Cortes conquered all 
of Mexico. The country became a Spanish Crown colony, 
called New Spain. It remained a colony for 300 years — from 
1521 to 1821. © 

This colonial era was probably the darkest in Mexican 
history. The Spaniards proved to be cruel and corrupt 
masters. They robbed the country of most of* its wealth 

The first to raise the banner of Mexican independence was 
a priest from the village of Dolores, Father Miguel Hidalgo. 
In 1810, he organized an army of 80,000 Indians to oust 
the Spaniards. He fell in battle and his leadership passed 
to another priest, Father Jose Maria Morelos. The fighting 
continued until 1815, when Morelos was captured and 
executed. 

Independence was finally won in 1821, A former Spanish 
officer, Agustin de Iturbide staged a successful revolt and 
seized power. He proclaimed himself Emperor Agustin I 
and gave himself absolute powers forever. This “forever” 
lasted exactly eleven months. Agustin was ousted and 
Mexico became a republic in 1823. 

The next few decades were marked by domestic unrest 
and war with the United States. In 1836, Texas gained its 
independence from Mexico. A dozen years later, after 
another war, the Mexicans ceded to the United States the 
territories of California, New Mexico and Arizona. 






Juarez—Mexico’s “Lincoln” 


In 1857, a man rose to the presidency who was destined 
to become one of Mexico’s outstanding liberal leaders. He 
was Benito Juarez, a pure-blooded Zapotec Indian whose 
personality has been frequently compared to that of Abraham 
Lincoln. Under Juarez, the country made definite progress 
toward republican rule. Juarez was the author of Mexico’s 
constitution of 1856, which restricted civil and political 
power of the Church, Up to that time, the Church owned 
more than two-thirds of the country’s total national wealth. 
He also introduced many reforms to lighten the burdens of 
the poor. 

The enemies of Juarez persuaded the French Emperor, 
Napoleon III, to invade Mexico in 1861, and to install the 
Austrian Archduke, Maximilian, ss Emperor. Juarez or- 
ganized guerrilla bands throughout the country to harry the 
French invaders. Finally, Napoleon, at the insistence of the 
United States, withdrew his troops from Mexico. In 1867, 
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Maximilian was captured and shot, and Juarez resumed the 
presidency. 

One of Juarez’s generals, Porfirio Diaz, became president 
in 1876, and held that office for over thirty years. The 
kindest thing that can be said for dictator Diaz was that 
he maintained peace and order. But he did so at the cost 
of betraying all the liberal principles of Juarez. To build 
up the country economically, he literally mortgaged’ away 
all of Mexico’s resources to foreign investors. Under the 
Diaz dictatorship, Mexico became a feudal domain, with 
the rich growing richer and the poor poorer. 

In 1911, the Diaz dictatorship fell in a popular revolt 
led by Francesco Madero. A sincere democrat, Madero was 
treacherously assassinated in 1913, His powers were usurped 
by Victoriano Huerta, who tried to restore the Diaz order. 
Huerta, in turn, was overthrown by Venustiano Carranza, 
who gave Mexico in 1917 her present constitution. Under 
its provisions, peonage was outlawed, social and labor rights 
were guaranteed, most of the natural resources were na- 
tionalized, and control of primary education was transferred 
from the Church to the State. 

These promises, however, were not all carried out. In 
1920, Carranza was assassinated and Alvaro Obregon, 
backed by all the leading revolutionary groups, became 
president. Under him and his successor, Plutarco Calles, 
vigorous steps were taken to enforce the constitution of 1917. 
In 1934, Lazaro Cardenas, a Leftist, who had the support 
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Wide World 


Elections have replaced government by revolution. 








Triangle 


President Avila Camacho, center, with presidential 
candidates Ezequiel Padilla (left) and Miguel Aleman. 


of labor and the farmers, was elected president. He promptly 
began to carry out the program of the 1917 Revolution. 
Large estates were broken up and the land transferred to 
cooperative communities. Over 51,000,000 acres were taken 
over by the State and distributed to about 1,250,000 families. 
Cardenas also seized the oil properties of British and Ameri- 
can firms. He further limited the powers of the Church and 
gave labor almost a free hand, 


The Present Administration 


This brings us up to the present administration of Avila 
Camacho, who was elected in 1940. His is a left-of-center 
government. He has for the most part continued in the 
tradition of his predecessors, Cardenas and Calles. He has 
leaned heavily on the support of the lower classes. Under 
him, somewhat more friendly relations with the Church 
have been restored. , : 

Strongly pro-Allied in its sentiments, the Mexican gov- 
ernment declared war against the Axis on June 1, 1942, 
and gave wholehearted economic support to the United 
Nations. A Mexican Expeditionary Force — Air Squadron 
201 — fought in the Pacific. In addition, some 15,500 Mexi- 
cans served in the United States Army, and still others in 
the British and French armies. 

Mexico played a leading role at various Inter-American 
conferences in rallying support for the Allied war effort. 
She has also actively participated in all United Nations 
Organization conferences, where she has championed the 
cause of the small nations. ~ 

Because of her staunch opposition to fascism, Mexico has 
refused to recognize the Franco regime in Spain, and has 
instead offered sanctuary to refugee Spanish republicans. 


Chief Political Parties 


’ The most powerful political organization in the country 
is the Mexican Revolutionary party (PRM), which recently 
changed its name to the Party of Revolutionary Institution 
(PRI). The newly formed Democratic party has still to test 
its strength. There is also a strong pro-fascist organization, 
the Sinarquistas, but its membership is said to have dropped 
since the end of the war from 500,000 to 300,000. At the 
other extreme, the Communists, though small in numbers, 
exercise considerable influence in some of the labor unions, 
which are under the control of the pro-Leftist leader, Lom- 





bardo Toledano, a fiery orator of radical views, an ex-state 
governor, and professor of law and philosophy. 

A presidential election is scheduled for July 7 of this 
year. The candidate of the PRI and the administration is 
Miguel Aleman. Because of this strong backing, Aleman is 
certain to be elected. His chief opponent is former Foreign 
Secretary Ezequiel Padilla, who is the: nominee of the 
Democratic party. 


How Mexico Is Governed 


How is Mexico governed? It is a federal republic con- 
sisting of twenty-eight states, each with a governor, legis- 
lature and judiciary elected by universal suffrage. In 
addition, there are two territories to which governors are 
appointed by the president, and a federal district (like 
our District of Columbia) where Mexico City is located. 

The constitution provides that the president shall be 
elected for a term of six years and thereafter shall not be 
eligible to hold office again. 

The parliament (congreso) consists of a senate and a 


‘chamber of deputies, The senate has two members from 


each state and the federal district, while ‘the chamber is 
elected on a population basis. In the present parliament 
there are fifty-eight senators who are elected for six years, 
and one hundred and seventy deputies who are elected for 
three years. The senators and deputies are ineligible to 
succeed themselves, but they may run for election again 
after a term has intervened. 

It took a long time for Mexico to get where she is now. 
The road was rugged. But in the words of Camacho, “Evo- 
lution has now replaced Revolution.” And ahead lies the 
promise of a better life. 





Three Lions 


Mexico’s revolutions were carried out by “strong 
men” who were able to recruit an armed following. 
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Bishop in St. Louls Star-Times 


The Drawbridge Is Ready to Close 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


OR over a century our relations with Mexico have been 

punctuated by war, intervention, and crisis. First came 
the Texan Revolution and the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. Then followed the quarrel over the boundary 
and over debts that led to the war of 1846. That war left 
Mexico weak, embittered, and fearful. The idea that the 
Yankee colossus to the North wanted to swallow up the 
whole of Mexico was born — and persisted. 

The next important chapter of United States-Mexico rela- 
tions, to be sure, did something to weaken this idea. In 1862, 
France, Spain, and England agreed on joint intervention in 
Mexico in order to collect payments on debts. Spain and Eng- 
land backed out, but France, then under the control of the 
imperialistic Napoleon III, went ahead. 

Under a French army, the Austrian Archduke, Maxi- 
milian, was made Emperor of Mexico. The United States 
protested this violation of the Monroe Doctrine. But she was 
in the midst of her own Civil War, and was unable to do 
anything about it. After the war, however, the United States 
demanded that the French get out of Mexico. American 
armies were mobilized along the border, ready to back up 
that demand. The French withdrew, Maximilian was de- 
posed and shot, and the Mexicans recovered control. The 
American attitude had not only been proper but helpful. 


Diaz — the “Strong Man” 


This should have dispelled any ideas of American aggres- 
sion, but American “imperialism” then took a new form. In 
1877, Porfirio Diaz came to the Presidency of Mexico, start- 
ing a reign that lasted until 1910. Diaz was a “strong man” 
who believed that the way to build up Mexico was to invite 
foreign capital. American — as well as English and French 
and German — money poured into the country. Foreigners — 
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The United States 


and 
MEXICO 


chiefly Americans and Englishmen — got control of the Mexi- 
can railways, mines and oil wells. These foreign investors 
drained Mexico of a good part of her wealth. They also sup- 
ported the dictator who had invited them in. As a result, 
“financial imperialism” was resented. It was hostile te the 
democratic forces in Mexico itself. 

The situation came to a head in the confused revolutions 
and counter-revolutions of 1910-1917. Francesco Madero, 
leader of the farmers and the middle classes, overthrew the 
tyrant Diaz, only to be overthrown in turn by the reactionary 
Victoriano Huerta. Huerta promises to continue many of the 
Diaz policies, and"was welcomed by the foreign investors. 
He was promptly recognized by England and other powers. 
But President Wilson refused to recognize him. He had won 
his office by violence and murder, and he did not represent 
the Mexican people, so ran the Wilson argument. Instead 
Wilson threw his support to Carranza, leader of the Consti- 
tutional party. 

Wilson’s intentions were of the best; he wanted to further 
Mexican democracy. But he ran into endless difficulties. First 
came the conflict with Huerta which ended with American 
marines landing in Veracruz. This was armed intervention. 
Mexicans, no matter how they felt about Huerta, resented 
that. A conference of the ABC powers — Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile — with the United States averted war and pre- 
pared the way for the ousting of Huerta. 

Carranza followed, but he was unable to keep order. When 
the bandit Villa raided across the Texas border, Wilson was 
forced to send an expeditionary force into Mexico. Pershing’s 
“invasion” was justified, but it didn’t help to smooth out 
American-Mexican relations. Nor did the seizure of Ameri- 
can and other foreign property, and the continued inability 
of Carranza to keep order. 


We Become “Good Neighbors” 


In the early 1920s our relations with Mexico became 
worse. Added to the other complaints against Mexico was a 
serious complaint from the Catholic Church, whose préper- 
ties had been confiscated. When in 1927 Congress voted to 
arbitrate our difficulties with Mexico the skies cleared. Presi- 
dent Coolidge sent the astute Dwight Morrow to Mexico and 
he succeeded in adjusting most of the questions which 
troubled the two countries. Finally F. D. Roosevelt’s Good 
Neighbor policy reassured Mexico about American inten- 
tions. Throughout the 1930s the friendship between the two 


countries grew apace. 
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poses, it is called “World City.”) 

It is no longer the campus of Hunter College in New York 
City. We are now on dedicated ground. For blocks, around 
this Temple of Peace, the area is roped off, barred to the 
public. Persons and credentials are carefully scrutinized 
every few steps by policemen, plainclothesmen, UNO 
officials. A high wire fence encloses the compound. Gate 6 — 
THE gate. A booth. More guards. It all has a familiar ring. 
It’s like crossing the border from Germany into France. But 
this time, it is crossing the frontier into the new world order. 

Here, then, is the age-old dream of mankind made real — 
the international peace organization. A flickering glimpse into 
the future. You see it in the fifty-one national flags implanted 
around the central lawn, whipping gaily in the spring breeze. 

Within the gates, to the left, is the official building of the 
UNO Security Council. And to the right, northward, across 
the lawn, is the official cafeteria. For one still must eat — 
even in the world of tomorrow. 

Guarding the entrances to the main building are white- 
gloved, white-capped U. S. Marines in snappy dress-uni- 
forms. We descend a flight of stairs into the noise and con- 
fusion of the Press Room, which had been hastily converted 
from the college swimming pool. There is a smell of fresh 
paint about the place. The hammering of carpenters — their 
work not quite finished. The milling throngs of newspaper- 
men, photographers, radio men, newsreel cameramen, tele- 
vision men. Harassed UNO officials. And ever-present 
guards. We see familiar faces, colleagues we had met abroad 
at other conferences. 

Now the battle begins, so well known to correspondents 
the world over. The battle for “accreditation” — to secure a 
press pass accrediting one to cover the Security Council 
proceedings. Only a limited number can be granted because 
of space restrictions. There are correspondents from twenty- 
eight countries clamoring for the coveted credential and 
button. The largest contingent is from the United States. 
Scholastic Magazines, among a handful of news magazines, 
is officially accredited to the Security Council. This, admit- 
tedly, is a tribute to the youth of America, to the hundreds 
of thousands of students and teachers whom this publication 
serves. 


Fresh New World 


Outfitted, at last, with the accreditation card and button, 
we leave the bedlam of the Press Room and climb the three 
stories to the Press Gallery. Here our travelogue through 
turmoil ends. We find ourselves in the hushed and dignified 
atmosphere of the Council Chamber. Everything here is new 
— and smells new — as if just unwrapped from cellophane. 
The dominant color — on walls, ceiling, rugs, drapes — is a 
subdued rose-brown, contrasting sharply with the bright 
green of the chairs. The college gymnasium had been trans- 
formed within three weeks into a modern, streamlined palace 
—a sort of miniature Radio City Music Hall. (This bit of 
architectural face-lifting, we later learned, cost the UNO 
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“To see Scholastic again is like meeting an old, dear 
friend,” says Connie Kahn, UNO hostess, to Scholastic’s 
foreign affairs editor, Irving De Witt Talmadge. 
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By Irving De Witt Talmadge 


Scholastic Foreign Affairs Editor 








treasury a quarter of @ million dollars.) All the latest gadgets 
are there — indirect lighting, air-conditioning, sound-absorb- 
ing ceiling. 

We are in the West Gallery. Across the Chamber is the 
East Gallery, also reserved for the press. The two are con- 
nected by a balcony of glass-enclosed booths, tenanted by 
television people, radio broadcasters, newsreel cameramen. 
Directly below us, on the floor of the Chamber, is a long, 
oak-colored, semi-circular desk for the eleven delegates of 
the Security Council. In the mouth of this curved desk is a 
T-shaped table for the interpreters and the official stenog- 
raphers — the so-called Secretariat. 

Seated east to west at the delegates’ desk are: Ambassador 
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An eyewitness account of one 
of the dramatic hours in world history 


Andrei A. Gromyko of Russia; Sir Alexander Cadogan of the 
United Kingdom; Secretary of State James Byrnes and Am- 
bassador Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., of the United States; 
Lieut. Col. W. R. Hodgson of Australia; Dr. Pedro Leao 
Velloso of Brazil; Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the UNO; 
Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China, Chairman of this session; Minister 
Mahmoud Hassan Pasha of Egypt; Ambassador Henri 
Bonnet of France; Foreign Minister Francisco Castillo Najera 
of Mexico; Foreign Minister Eelco N. van Kleffens of the 
Netherlands, and Ambassador Oscar Lange of Poland. 

We studied these eleven men, who nominally at least hold 
the destiny of mankind in ‘their hands. There was a casual 
air about them. Some listened attentively to their colleagues’ 
speeches, others doodled or toyed with their watches. They 
looked human, average, no different from your family physi- 
cian or school principal. 

Cadogan was perhaps the most distinguished looking, 
almost a movie version of the British aristocrat, in mien and 
manner. Byrnes was affable, smiling, kindly when listening; 
earnest, almost pleading while speaking. Henri Bonnet is the 
artist, the poet — temperamental, eloquent. The most intel- 
lectual-looking is van Kleffens of Holland. The most likeable 
is Dr. Quo, of China, soft-spoken, somewhat absent-minded, 
but obviously a sincere and good man. Occasionally, he'd slip 
up on some technical point but promptly correct himself. 

We watched Gromyko. All attention seemed to be focused 
on him. Throughout the several meetings, he remained un- 
smiling, grim-visaged, austere. He had the look of a school 
teacher who had just begrudgingly marked a passing grade 
on your term paper. He and Bonnet were the only delegates 
who addressed the Council in their native tongues. His 
Russian was clipped, uncolorful, grammatically meticulous. 

In the front row of the section reserved for the public was 





Press Association 


“Ya ostaviayu sobranie” (I leave the meeting), uttered 
by Gromyko, climaxes first UNO session on U. S. soil. 
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the Iranian Ambassador, Hussein Ala, a neat, diminutive, 
middle-aged man. He was tense, alert, straining to hear 
every word while his country’s fate was being debated. 

So much for the great, Now for the near-great. Probably 
the busiest people at the Council were the Western Union 
messenger boys, who picked up telegrams from the corre- 
spondents in the Gallery and transmitted them via pneumatic 
tubes to the Press Room in the basement. We spoke with one 
of them, George Davis of 786 East 149th Street, the Bronx, 
a graduate of the Powers Memorial Academy. He is 16% 
years old, “going on seventeen,” and is one of the seven 
picked by his company for this interesting assignment. Yes, 
he remembered reading Scholastic and enjoying it. What did 
he think of the Security Council session? “Gosh, it’s more 
exciting than a world series game.” 

Second only to Andrei Gromyko as an attention-drawer at 
the UNO Security Council is the comely Miss Connie Kahn, 
22, of 772 East 9th Street, Brooklyn, the only official hostess 
at this august gathering. Brown-eyed, tall, graceful, she is a 
graduate of New Utrecht High School and Brooklyn College, 
where she received her B.A. in 1946 (majored in sociology 
and psychology). 

“I was virtually brought up on Scholastic,” she told your 
correspondent. “I subscribed to it throughout the four years 
in high school and I still have to this day many old copies 
which I saved. You may quote me as saying that I have kept 
them with pride.” 

Her hobbies? Reading, photography, and bicycle riding — 
in that order. Who are her favorite movie stars? Ray Milland 
and Paul Muni; and on the distaff side — Jennifer Jones and 
Ingrid Bergman. Would she, herself, like to go on the stage? 
No, she prefers to continue her studies and acquire an M.A. 
in sociology. She has three brothers, one a physician, another 
in the Navy, and the third has just returned from the China- 
Burma-India front. 

“How did I get this job? It was really very simple. I merely 
wrote a letter to the Personnel Department of the UNO. No 
pull, no connections.” 

Lunch time. We cross the campus green to “Batiment 
No. 3 Cantine,” which is French for Bldg. No. 3 Cafeteria. 
There are two lines — one for the delegates and the other for 
the press. The cafeteria is no different from the typical school 
lunch room — except that the silverware is newer and shinier 
and the china is still unchipped. Nothing international about 
the menu: roast leg of lamb, corned beef and cabbage, 
frankfurters and beans. The prices are moderate. Item on the 
bill of fare: “Bread per slice .01.” We load our tray with 
orange juice, corned beef, apple pie, coffee. Total — 75 cents. 
One member of a foreign delegation orders two meat courses, 
no vegetables, but three desserts. 


Gromyko Walks Out 


5:11 p.m. Second business session of the Council. The 
Chamber is tense. The Council has just defeated Gromyko’s 
motion for a postponement. All eyes are fixed on Gromyko. 
Unruffied, calmly, he asks for the floor. He speaks his Russian 
rapidly, with staccato precision. We have an advantage over 
the delegates in that we understand the language. “For 
reasons which I explained clearly enough . . . I am not able 
to participate in the discussions of the Security Council . . . 
I therefore leave the meeting.” 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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Page in The Louisville Courier-Journal 
“The Great American Tangle” 


group of Southern Democrats and conservative members 

of the Republican party in Congress have combined to 

oppose certain Administration measures. Do these splits 
in our major political parties mean that our two-party 
system is falling apart? How tightly should party labels 
stick to Congressmen? Here is a forum discussion of the 
issues involved. 


Joe Johnson: I’m one of the millions of veterans who will 
be casting their first votes in the Congressional elections next 
fall. I plan to vote for men who will really represent my 
opinions on national and international problems. Their party 
labels don’t matter. Yet I realize that our two-party system 
is an essential part of the machinery which makes our 
Government tick. I’ve been away a long time. Now that I’m 
back, I’m confused. Democrats in Congress vote’with Repub- 
licans against their own leaders — and vice versa. Has our 
two-party system fallen apart? 

Newspaperman: I know what's bothering you, Joe. I've 
been covering politics since I was.18 years old, and I can’t 
always fit the pieces together. That’s why I asked these 
four members of Congress to come here today. If we all 
talk the whole thing over, maybe you can get a better idea 
of where political parties in the United States stand today. 

Meet Senator S$, Democrat, from the Deep South — who 
has represented his state in the Upper House for 25 years. 
And this is Mrs. D, Representative from an industrial district 
in a Northern state. While Mrs. D is also a Democrat, she 
stands for what we can call the New Deal wing of the 
party. On the other side, meet Senator N and Representative 
L. They are both Republicans. But the Senator belongs to 
the conservative side of the party, while Congressman L 
calls himself a “middle-of-the-road” liberal, Ask them what- 
ever you want to know, Joe. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Who Should Dec 


Joe: First, tell me more about this coalition business. Why 
are Southern Democrats working with a group of Repub- 
‘licans against President Truman’s program? 

Senator S: Since I am one of the Southern Democrats 
who favors the restrictions put on Labor by the Case bill, 
and who wants to limit OPA activities, I'll try to explain. 
Senator N and myself have different party labels, but we 
are working together to defeat what -we both believe is 
wrong. 

Mrs. D: But your constituents elected you because you 
stood for the Democratic party program. Mr. Truman’s 
policies are those of the party platform. If you do not 
believe in that platform, how can you call yourself a 
Democrat? 

Senator S: The Democratic party is my party — and the 
party of my father and grandfather before me. The Truman 
program is not a Democratic program —it is a CIO-PAC 
[Political Action Committee] program! 

Senator N: I admire your attitude, Senator. I am sure 
that together we reflect the majority view of the people. 

Mrs. D: And I am just as sure that you do not. The 
majority of the people elected a Democratic President 
and a Democratic Congress. Backsliders from that party 
have now combined with isolationists, reactionary Repub- 
licans — and a minority group is obstructing the majority will! 

Newspaperman: Let’s everybody stop calling names and 
get down to earth. Why not admit that what you're most 
concerned with is re-election? And today many Congressmen 
depend more on the support of pressure groups than on 
the backing of their party organization, So they vote to 
please powerful selfish interests instead of their constituents. 
It’s that simple. 

Representative L: Oh, come now. Newspaper work can’t 
have made you that cynical. Think of the different interests 
represented in each party. Both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties contain groups representing most classes of 
society and most sections of the country. It should be easy 
to understand that a Midwestern Republican speaking for 
a corn- and hog-raising community doesn’t exactly feel like 
a blood brother to his fellow party member from the wealthy 
suburb of a big city. In the same way, Democrats from 
southern farming areas can hardly be expected to see eye 
to eye with Democrats from industrial areas in cities. The 
same issues may affect their constituencies in vastly different 
ways. 

Joe: Perhaps the reason for the present split, then, is 
that the Congressmen from agricultural regions are sticking 
together, and so are those from industrial areas. 

Newspaperman: That’s a good part of it, Joe. The whole 
thing cuts across party lines. I figured out that while the 
Democratic party has a majority in the present Congress, 
so do the non-industrial areas, When I looked at the type 
of district each member represents, I found that 248 non- 
industrial and 187 industrial districts are represented in 
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How a Congressman Votes? 


the House. Those 61 votes on the non-industrial side control 
the balance of power that has been rewriting the Truman 
program. 

Joe: Well, how long are we going on this way? Would 
it be better if the Republicans won contro] of Congress 
this fall? 

Senator N: Of course, it would be better. Then we could 
go further.in kicking out the New Deal bureaucrats. 

Newspaperman: | doubt if even Senator S, here, would 
agree that you've just given the right answer! Whether he 
always agrees with his party or not, no Congressman wants 
to be out of power. But leaving politics aside and being 


entirely practical —a Republican Congress in 1946 would ~ 


hardly give us more efficient government. We'd still have a 
Democratic executive branch, and there would be an even 
worse stalemate. It would be like the last half of Hoover's 
administration, when the Democrats controlled Congress 
and prevented the Republicans from getting anywhere. 
Joe: Well, what's this talk about reading men out of 
the party if they go against its policy on big issues? 
Senator S: That was Henry Wallace’s idea — and I'm sure 
you haven’t noticed any strong support for it. President 
Truman did not mention any such intention in his recent 
Jackson Day speech to party leaders. 
Mrs. D: But he did say, “I cannot make too strong my 
plea for party unity and party responsibility!” 
Newspaperman: Maybe he was just being smart not to go 


A pro and con forum discussion 


out on a limb any more than that. After all, there’s no law 
he could use to keep a man out of the Democratic party. 
Nor could he depend on the voters to defeat someone of 
whom he disapproves. The representative is the big cheese 
back home —and he might still have the backing of the 
local party organization. The President might try to have 
a pro-administration man elected in the local primaries, but 
that’s as far as he would want to go. 

Senator S: The President, as leader of his party, has the 
biggest role in deciding party policy. All the factions in the 
“party don’t always have a voice in making that policy. 
Therefore, it might help if the President compromised his 
economic policies a little, for instance, so that more of us 
could’go along. If these policies are the opposite of every- 
thing I believe in— and of what I know my constituents 
believe —I can’t honestly support them. 

Joe: Well, why do we need party discipline anyway? 
Why can’t our representatives just vote as they think best? 

Mrs. D: They can, Joe — but within limits, Under our 
system of government, a large enough group has to agree 
on a program and then the bills necessary to carry it out. 
Otherwise, laws would never get passed. Government would 
be at a standstill. ... 
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Senator N: That might be a good thing. It’s about time 
we let the laws alone. Every day it’s change this or change 
that. Let’s make the laws we've got now .work. 

Mrs. D: That's a conservative point of view, and you're 
entitled to it, Senator. But some of us want to push through 
forward-looking programs. We know that to get such laws 
across we have to combine various interests around two 
political parties — each of which subscribes to certain prin- 
ciples. When a man joins a party, he joins a team. That 
team has to move as a whole, in the same direction, if it is 
going to win the game. When some of the players insist 
on going a different way — government is taken over by blocs 
and lobbies. And they work for special interest groups rather 
than for the welfare of the entire nation. 





Wide World 
Senator Lafollette (left) a Republican pro- 
gressive leader; Senator Robert Taft (right) 
a leader of the Republican conservatives. 





Harris- Ewing international 


Senator Brien McMahon (left) member of Democratic New Deal group; 
Senator Harry Byrd (right) a leader of Southern Democrat group. 


Joe: Well, don’t we have any method for keeping our 
representatives in line with the platforms on which they 
were elected? 

Newspaperman: Yes, Joe. We call it patronage. It means 
keeping the boys in line by handing out jobs and favors when 
your party wins. The old-line Democrats used to complain 
that there wasn’t enough of that under Franklin Roosevelt. 
Now President Truman gets complaints that he has been too 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Iran Pleads Before UNO 


With one tap of his gavel, Dr. Quo 
Tai-chi of China opened the sessions of 
the United Nations Security Council at 
its interim headquarters at Hunter Col- 
lege in New York City. The eleven- 
nation Council soon found itself pain- 
fully involved in the issue of Iran’s 
quarrel with Russia. 

First move to bring up the Iranian 
issue was the introduction by Chairman 
Quo of a letter from the Iranian govern- 
ment, asking Security Council action on 
Russia’s failure to remove her troops 
from noithern Iran by March 2, the 
date set by a British-Iranian-Soviet 
treaty. 

Mr. Gromyko moved to keep the 
question from discussion. He main- 
tained that his country and ‘Tran had 
reached an agreement on the troop re- 
moval, and that there was no cause for 
United Nations action. On this motion, 
Gromyko was defeated, 9—2, Dr. Oscar 
Lange, Poland’s representative, siding 
with him. The Russian delegate was 
voted down by the same count on a 
further motion to postpone discussion 
on Iran until April 10. 

At this point, grim-faced, youthful 
Gromyko said he was no longer able to 
participate in the proceedings of the 
Security Council because his proposal 
for delay had not been accepted. Im- 
mediately after saying this, he and his 
assistants walked out. The Council then 


UNO VOTE: Members of Security Council, by a show of hands, vote 
9 to 2 for hearing the Iranian case at session in N. Y. A and B indicate 
Gromyko, Russia, and Lange, Poland, who voted No. In favor were 


voted, in Russia’s absence, to go ahead. 
The Iranian Ambassador, Dr. Hussein 
Ala, was invited to present his case. 

Dr. Ala reported on Soviet-Iranian 
relations since January 30, when the 
Security Council at London had sug- 
gested that the two countries attempt 
further negotiations. In this interval, 
Dr. Ala stated, “no positive results had 
been achieved,” thus denying Grom- 
yko’s claim of a new agreement. The 
Council directed Premier Stalin and 
Premier Ghavam to report by April 3 
on the status of negotiations between 
their two countries. 

The Security Council is meeting in 
“continuous session,” which means that 
it will stand ready at any time to act 
upon matters brought to its attention. 
Among items which faced possible 
Council action was the problem of 
Spain. 

Also to come before the Council was 
a report from the UN Military Staff 
Committee, made up of Army-Navy 
representatives from the U. S., Britain, 
Russia, France and China. The group 
is, making plans for an international 
police force under UNO control. From 
American quarters came a proposal for 
a force of 2,000,000 men. Of this force, 
the United States would provide two to 
five divisions of ground troops, as well 
as air and sea units. But the U. S. sug- 
gested that an atomic bomb-carrying 
group not be included in the inter- 
national unit. 


SENIOR 


Food Abuses in Austria 


What Happened: Indirectly criticiz- 
ing Russian policy in Austria, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Council, meeting at Atlantic City, 
condemned the practice of having occu- 
pation armies “living off the land.” The 
Council heard C. Tyler Wood, U. S. 
delegate, accuse the Russian army of 
taking for its own use enough Austrian 
land to feed thousands of civilians. 

UNRRA was scheduled to take over 
relief work from Allied occupation arm- 
ies in Austria on April 1. But it would 
not be fair, said Mr. Wood, for other 
countries to be deprived of UNRRA 
supplies which would be sent to replace 
food taken by occupation armies. In re- 
sponse to these charges, the Soviet dele- 
gate claimed that there was not enough 
evidence to back up the charges against 
Russia. He also stated that the matter 
was “political” and should be decided 
by the Allied Control Commission in 
Austria, not by UNRRA. 

The Council asked all member gov- 
ernments to keep occupation troops from 
consuming locally-produced food. Fur- 
ther food rationing progrems were 
recommended. F. H. La Guardia, ex- 
mayor of New York, became director 
general of UNRRA. 

What's Behind It: UNRRA is con- 
cerned with seeing that its supplies are 
used only for the relief of hungry 
people. 





Press Association 


(1) Cadogan, United Kingdom; (2) Byrnes, U. S. A.; (3) Hodgson, 
Australia; (4) Velloso, Brazil; (5) Quo Tai-chi, China; (6) Hassan, Egypt; 
(7) Bonnet, France; (8) Najera, Mexico; (9) Van Kleffens, Netherlands. 
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Harriman 


International News 


Winant 


The President Appoints 


W. Averell Harriman has _ been 
named as our new Ambassador to Great 
Britain. He succeeds John G. Winant, 
who was appointed as U. S. representa- 
tive on the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council. 

Mr. Harriman served as ambassador 
to Russia from October, 1943, until his 
recent resignation from that post. In 
private life, Mr. Harriman is a banker 
and railroad director. 

Mr. Winant leaves the Court of St. 
James after five years’ service there. 
While in London, he-helped set up the 
UN Economic and Social Council. He 
has been the director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office of the League of 
Nations since 1939, and was formerly 
chairman of U. S. Social Security Board, 
and governor of New Hampshire. 


France Asks U. S. Loan 


What Happened: France put her case 
for a postwar loan from the United 
States before Treasury officials in Wash- 
ington. Chief pleader was French ex- 
Premier Leon Blum. Only by obtaining 
financial help from her friends and rep- 
arations from Germany, he claimed, can 
France regain a healthy economic posi- 
tion. French President Felix Gouin, sup- 
porting Blum’s mission, assured the 
U. S. that any credits would be used 
only for productive purposes, and to 
enable France to re-enter international 
free trade. He also suggested France 
will take a more moderate stand on the 
future of Germany’s Ruhr and Rhine- 
land. Disagreeing with the U. S. and 
Britain, France had insisted that these 
strategic areas be permanently detached 
from Germany. 

What’s Behind It: A credit of $500,- 
000,000 may become available to 
France through the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank or through the International Bank. 
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Atom Control Proposed _ 


What Happend: “Denatured” fis- 
sionable material from which atomic en- 
ergy is derived could safely be allotted 
to the nations of the world under a 
licensing system. This was the main 
feature of a proposed blueprint for in- 
ternational control of atomic energy, 
prepared by a special State Department 
committee. It contained the revolution- 
ary news that plutonium, the material 
which produces the terrific chain reac- 
tion in the atomic bomb, could be “de- 
natured” to reduce the power of the 
reaction. It would take one to three 
years to reconvert the “denatured” plu- 
tonium into material for a bomb. 

According to the proposed plan, a 
special agency of the UNO would over- 
see the operation of all uranium and 
thorium mines throughout the world. 
U. S. atomic bomb plants would even- 
tually become UNO property. 

In the meantime, the atomic bomb 
experiments scheduled to be made at 
Bikini Atoll on May 15 were postponed 
six weeks by President Truman. The 
President said that too many Congress- 
men would be away from busy legisla- 
tive sessions witnessing “Operations 
Crossroads” if tests were held in May. 

What's Behind It: The State Depart- 
ment blueprint gives our legislators 
something concrete to work from. 





Talburt in New York World-Telegram 


400,000 soft coal miners “stayed home with 
their families.” The miners went out on strike 
when coal operators did not agree on a new 
contract with John L. Lewis, president of United 
Mine Workers union. 
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Press Association 
Walter Reuther was elected president of United 
Auto Workers (CIO). R. J. Thomas, defeated for 
presidency, was elected vice président along 
with Richard Leonard. George Addes was elected 
secretary-treasurer. Reuther has opposed 
union’s leftist group, which is headed by Addes. 





Restrictions on Building 


What Happened: That new roof or 
air-conditioning system your dad has 
been planning will have to wait until the 
veterans -have homes. In order to chan- 
nel scarce building materials into des- 
perately needed veterans’ housing, the 
Government has ordered all other new 
construction halted. John D. Small, 
Civilian Production Administrator, and 
Wilson W. Wyatt, National Housing Ex- 
pediter, announced that no further con- 
struction or repairs to existing buildings 
can be made without permission from 
the Government. These restrictions 
were necessary, they said, to achieve 
the goal of 2,700,000 homes for vet- 
erans in 1946 and 1947. 

You may still repair, repaint, or re- 
paper your house, however, if the entire 
job does not cost more than $400. If 
more than five families live in a hotel 
or apartment-house, up to $1,000 can 
be spent. There is a similar limit for 
repairs to churches, schools, hospitals, 
office buildings, and stores. Factories 
may spend up to $15,000. 

Special CPA offices will be set up in 
key cities throughout the country to 
a’minister the new controls. Attached 
to each office will be a committee of 
local citizens. They will advise CPA 
officials whether proposed non-veteran 
construction is essential, and if it can 
be delayed. Even if a proposed factory 
or other construction job is given a 
“green light,” it will get no priorities 
for materials. 

What’s Behind It: The demand for 
building materials exceeds the supply 
by from 12 to 40 per cent. Government 
officials have decided that the only so- 
lution is for home owners and business- 
men to sacrifice their construction plans. 
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TIPS AND TESTS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES STUDENTS 


I. MEXICAN MUDDLE 


How well can you straighten out 
Mexico’s confused history? Underline 
the right answer to each question. Score 
5 points each. Total, 40. 


1. Mexico’s industry is undeveloped 

because (a) the government does not 
believe in an industrial economy; (b) 
most of the people are too poor to buy 
manufactured goods; (c) Mexico lacks 
resources, 
- 2. The Indian who, in 1858, rose to 
the presidency of Mexico was (a) Car- 
ranza; (b) Hidalgo; (c) Juarez; (d) 
Diaz. 

8. Mexico’s leading political party is 
the (a) Party of Revolutionary Institu- 
tion; (b) Communist party; (c) Demo- 
cratic party; (d) pro-fascist Sinarquistas. 

4. The ejidos, which were revived by 
Cardenas in 1934, are (a) revolution- 
ary organizations; (b) businessmen’s 
groups; (c) large ranches; (d) peasants’ 
cooperative farms. 

5. Mexico’s government is a (a) con- 
stitutional monarchy; (b) fascist dic- 
tatorship; (c) federal republic; (d) 
revolutionary state. 

6. President Camacho wants Ameri- 
can businessmen to (a) invest more 
money in Mexican industry; (b) send 
more raw materials to Mexico; (c) keep 
hands off Mexican industry; (d) visit 
Mexico as tourists. 

7. Mexico _ produces 30% of the 
world’s (a) silver; (b) corn; (c) banan- 
as; (d) refrigerators. 

8. The presidential candidate of Ca- 
macho’s party for the July elections is 
(a) Vincente Toledano; (b) Ezequiel 
Padilla; (c) Marte Gomez; (d) Miguel 
Aleman. 

My score 


il. PARTY POLITICS 


You'll have a good understanding of 
party politics if you can underline the 
correct answer to each question. Four 
points each. Total score, 16. 

1. Pressure groups are (a) cooking 
utensils; (b) special-interest groups; 
(c) minority groups in Congress; (d) 
insurance salesmen. 

2. When a politician hands out pa- 
tronage, he is (a) giving fatherly ad- 
vice; (b) rewarding followers for sup- 
port; (c) patting babies on the head; 
(d) giving leaflets to voters. 

8. A “middle-of-the-road” Republi- 








can is a (a) reactionary; (b) liberal; 
(c) socialist; (d) anarchist. 

4. The differing opinions of Congress- 
men from agricultural and industrial 
areas lead to (a) splits within the par- 
ties; (b) fewer crops being produced; 
(c) duels in the House of Representa- 
tives; (d) more efficient government. 


My score 


iil. THE U. S. AND MEXICO 

The statements below identify famous 
men connected with the history of Mex- 
ico. How many can you name? Score 4 
points for each. Total 20. 

1. An Austrian Archduke who be- 
came Emperor of Mexico: 


2. Strong-man president who ruled 
from 1877 to 1910: 

3. Good-will ambassador sent to 
Mexico by Coolidge: 

4. Constitutional party leader backed 
by Wilson: ; 

5. Bandit against whom Pershing led 
expeditionary force: 














My score 


IV. PIX TRICKS 

With pictures to give you hints, this 
one should be a cinch. Each correct an- 
swer nets you 6 points. Total, 24. 





Press Association 
1. U.N. Russian dele- 2. tran 
gate walked out on 
Iranian dispute. 


province, 
cause of Russo-lran- 


Pan-American 


Harris-bwing 


3. French ex-Premier 
seeking U. S$. loan. 


4. Mexican peon’s 
shoulder blanket. 








My score My total score 
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Who Should Decide? 


(Concluded) 


_ good to native Missourians, for instance. 


Patronage is a powerful factor in keep- 
ing party machinery running — but as 
you can see, not powerful enough by 
itself. 

Senator L: Patronage is not the real 
issue here, however. The issue is how 
to get action in Government so that we 
can meet our problems squarely and 
fully. Right now, the Democratic Ad- 
ministration is blocked by its own 
Southern members. I believe that the 
Republicans can take over in 1946 and 
1948 and be as dynamic and progressive 
as they were under Lincoln and in 
Theodore Roosevelt's day. 

Mrs. D: But what makes you think 
that the Republican progressives can 
get anywhere? The party is still firmly 
in the hands of the Old Guard who 
think only of a “return to normalcy.” 

Senator L: I admit that there are 
many conservatives in the Republican 
party. But there is also a large group 
that is following the path of the late 
Wendell Willkie. And that group is 
getting stronger. Instead of just sitting 
back and giving the Democrats enough 
rope to hang themselves, we are going 
to work out a strong, forward-looking 
program leading-to a constructive so- 
lution of our national and international 
problems. 

Joe: Why don’t the Republicans who 
feel as you do join up with the New 
Deal wing of the Democratic party? 

Senator L: For one thing, I believe 
it is better to have liberal and conserva- 
tive elements in each party, than to 
have two sharply contrasting parties. 
You'd never get any working compro- 
mises then. Besides, there are many, 
many issues on which I don’t see things 
the way the Democrats do. I think we 
can do the country much more good by 
exerting a liberal influence within the 
Republican party. The recent return to 
the party of Senator Robert La Follette 
and the Wisconsin Progressives will 
strengthen our side. 

Joe: Well, I understand what is in- 
volved now, but I’m not sure that we're 
going to get the positive action we need. 

Newspaperman: That's up to you, 
Joe—and the millions of thinking 
Americans like you. Tell your congress- 
man that you know how he is voting. 
When he runs for re-election, look at his 
record. Vote for him if you approve of 
that record — vote for someone else if 
you think his record is a mess of ugly 
blots. After all, it is the voice of the 
people that has the last word in a 
democracy. - 
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By Martin Luis Guzman 
(Translated by Harriet de Onis) 


Without a gun, he felt as helpless as 
a toothless tiger 


NOTE: Francisco (“Pancho”) Villa was one of the most 
important and colorful figures of the 1910-20 Revolu- 
tion. He was ignorant (although intelligent), blood- 
thirsty, and so unstable as to be equally capable of a 
great and generous deed and of one of incredible cruelty. 
The lives of his friends, his followers, and the civilians 
upon whom he swooped down like a hungry eagle, 
hung by a thread upon his whims and moods. 

At the time when Francisco Madero led the revolt 
against the tyrant, Diaz, in 1910, Villa was an outlaw. 
Immediately he joined Madero and carried on a wily 
and able campaign in his northern regions. After the 
assassination of Madero, he was captured by the counter- 
revolutionary president, Huerta, but escaped into Texas. 
Later he, Carranza, and Zapata, became the leaders of 
the disappointed masses and continued the revolution. 
Carranza, a dictator in spirit, refused to deal with Villa, 
whom he called a bandit. Villa then collected a large 
army of anti-Carranzistas. 

At this stage, Martin Luis Guzman, author of The 
Eagle and the Serpent, from which the following is 
taken, tried to bring together Villa and Lucio Blanco. 
Blanco was a trained soldier and an idealist, and Guz- 
man wanted him as a leader to balance the violence and 
brutality of Villa. 

Guzman (1887- ) is the great interpreter of the revo- 
lution. Much of his work revolves about Villa toward 
whom he felt a mixture of fascination and repulsion. 
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PISTO! 


S we were waiting to be received, Villa suddenly 
appeared in the doorway to say something to his 
secretary, Luis Aguirre Benavides, who had been talking 
with us while we waited. It was early in September and the 
weather was warm. Villa came out in his shirt-sleeves. He 
had on his hat, his usual custom when he was in his office 
or inthe house. As he talked with Aguirre Benavides, his 
robust, khaki-clad figure stood out sharply against the white 
painted door. From under his hat a number of saffron- 
colored curly locks of hair clustered around his forehead, 
matching the thick, untidy moustache. But nothing about 
the man drew one’s attention like the enormous pistol that 
hung from his hip in a huge holster. The butt of it shone 
with the gleam of a thing that is in constant use, not with 
the effeminate polish of something meant for show. Around 
both sides of his waist ran a thick row of bullets. They 
looked like a row of copper columns without capitals, cut in’ 
two by the dark strip that held them in place on the belt. 

“This man wouldn't exist if his pistol didn’t exist,” | 
thought to myself. “It isn’t merely an instrument of action 
with him; it’s a fundamental part of his being, the axis of 
his work and his amusement, the constant expression of his 
most intimate self, his soul given outward expression. Be- 
tween the fleshy curve of his index-finger and the rigid 
curve of the trigger there exists the relation that comes from 
the contact of one being with another. When he fires, it isn’t 
the pistol that shoots, it’s the man himself: Out of his very 
heart comes the ball as it leaves the sinister barrel. The man 
and the pistol are the same thing. Whoever counts on the 
one can count on the other. Out of his pistol have come and 
will come his friends and his enemies.” 

And then the idea I had been looking for came to me. 

“To bring Villa and Blanco together,” 1 said to Colonel 
Dominguez, “we ought to have Blanco receive, as a present, 
Villa’s pistol. If Villa offers it, there'll be no mistaking his 
attitude. And Blanco, when he accepts it, will understand 
what this means. You leave it to me.” 

Villa's great problem in those days was the question of 
who should be appointed president pro tem. At first glance it 
seemed as though he was willing to support anybody as long 
as it wasn’t Carranza. But on closer investigation it was 
evident that he was interested in having a man he could 
count on. His candidate then was General Angeles, and it 
was with him that our conversation dealt. A .strange com- 
bination, that of an illiterate guerrilla leader and our master 
technician of the war! Villa, the irresponsible, found in 
Angeles, a man tormented by the sense of his obligations as 
a revolutionist, a complement he could understand. 
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In this — as in many other things — he showed his superi- 
ority over the half-educated leaders of Sonora and Coahuila, 
who hated and maligned Angeles from the start simply 
because they weren't fit to tie his shoes when it came to 
questions of culture or military strategy. It was natural that 
Sonora should have engendered the school that won its 
battles by bribing traitors among the enemy; and Angeles 
. would have let Itimself be torn limb from limb before going 
to a framed-up victory. Angeles had been an honor cadet at 
Chapultepec and had assimilated a tradition of integrity 
there that is worth more than all our revolutions put to- 
gether. His attitude was radically opposed to the corruption 
of Carranza’s party and to that part of the Sonora group 
that for the time being was booming Carranza while waiting 
for a chance to betray him and assassinate him. But Villa 
did not see this diametrical opposition between Angeles and 
the Carranza group, or pretended not to see it. 

“Angeles,” I said, “is a splendid man, who deserves a lot, 
but as a coalition candidate he won't do.” 


A: THIS Villa got excited. He broke off the mysterious 
form of secret conclave that our conversation had taken — 
he sitting very close to us, his elbows on his knees, and his 
face in his hands — and stood up. Still talking, he moved 
over to the door, and we after him. And the three of us went 
out into the reception room without having really finished 
our parley. A number of his subordinates and close friends 
were in the room, and they came over and began talking to 
him as soon as they saw him. Was he angry? I had a feeling 
that our plans had gone on the rocks that last minute 
because I had been too sincere. Yet I hated to admit defeat 
and decided to make a final test of the situation. 

“Now, the matter of Lucio Blanco,” I said to Villa, with- 
out any preliminaries, point-blank, “could be completely 
fixed up by a friendly gesture on your part. For instance, if 
you would send him your pistol with your compliments.” 

Villa looked at me, looked at Dominguez, and answered 
after a moment’s pause, as he unfastened his belt: 

“That’s not such a bad idea.” 

Then, while all looked on in silence, he handed me his 
pistol, with cartridge-belt and everything. A shiver ran 
through me as I felt it in my hands, still warm, and I 
passed it on to Dominguez immediately. It seemed to me 
that it burned me just to touch it. 

And meanwhile Villa added: “Just tell General Blanco to 
be careful with it, as it’s a very fluky pistol.” 


Bur before he had finished the phrase, he went pale. 
With a quick movement he felt both his hips and whirled 
around, looking at us all. And as though moved by instinct, 
he backed up against the wall. 

“Say,” he said excitedly, “somebody give me a pistol, I'm 
unarmed.” 

And he was so wrought up as he pronounced these words 
that I thought he was going to jump on Dominguez and 
take away the pistol he had given him a few minutes 
before. Without knowing it I had just done something 
nobody had ever tried with Pancho Villa. I had disarmed 
him. Disarmed him! 

He realized the imprudence he had committed and re- 
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acted immediately with all the brutality that comes from 
long years of living like a hunted animal, pursued by the 
mounted police. How long had it been since Villa found 
himself in a situation of this sort, defenseless in a group of 
armed men, several of whom had different ideas and inter- 
ests from his? He, who never drew his pistol without having 
settled the matter in questioA before he returned it to its 
holster, had fallen by surprise into the thoughtless mistake 
of handing over his arms to a man he hardly knew, the very 
one who only two minutes before had aroused his anger by 
disagreeing with him. 

As they heard Villa’s alarmed request, several of those 
present held out their pistols to him. Luis Aguirre Benavides 
said, offering him his: 

“I'd give you this one, General, but it’s very small and 
besides it’s an automatic, and you don’t know that kind very 
well.” 

“Bah, what kind don’t I know well?” said Villa, taking it. 

It was a little thirty-two. Villa gripped it with a smile — 
it seemed that his annoyance at finding himself without 
arms had disappeared — and broke it, letting the bullets 
fall out one by one. As they dropped to the floor, Aguirre 
Benavides gathered them up and then handed them all back 
to Villa. He reloaded quickly; then he pulled back the 
trigger and, aiming at my forehead, said: 

“Now say something to me.” 

The mouth of the barrel was about two feet from my face. 
Above the sights I could see the feline glitter of Villa’s eyes. 
The iris was like an agate: full of infinite minute dots of 
fire. Tiny golden lines radiated out from the pupil and on 
reaching the white turned into fine reddish filaments that 
disappeared under the lids. The vision of death seemed to 
come from that eye more than from the dark little orifice of 
the barrel. Neither the one nor the other moved the least 
bit; they were fixed; they were of one piece. Did the barrel 
aim so that the eye could fire? Did the eye aim so that the 
barrel could fire? Without looking away from the pistol 4 
could see that Aguirre Benavides was calmly smiling, that 
the officers were watching us, curious and unmoved, and 
that Dominguez, at my side, was hardly breathing. 


I CANNOT say which was greater in me at the moment, 
fear or indignation. Nevertheless I controlled both feelings — 
successfully, I think — and answered Villa: 

“What do you want me to say? Something good or bad?” 

“Whatever eomes out of your heart.” 

“Well, I hope this isn’t going to be a fluky pistol, too,” I 
said. 

But Villa wasn’t listening to me. He looked at Dominguez 
and slowly let his arm fall as he asked: 

“Now, which of you two is the braver?” 

As I had just had a horrible fright, I answered without a 
moment’s hesitation: “Dominguez.” 

And Dominguez, who rightfully had a good opinion of 
his owr bravery, said: “Neither one.” 

“Well, it’s my opinion,” Villa answered, “that the civilian 
is braver than the soldier.” 

For that unjust and inexplicable remark Dominguez 
never forgave Villa, nor me either. 





Reprinted from The Eagle and the Serpent. Copyright 1930 
by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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Kor One 


N Mexico, poets have formed 
| themselves into tight groups 

around certain periodicals. It 
could be said that Mexican poets 
wrote for one another, not for 
their country or for the world. 
Among modernists especially, 
this has led to the stressing of 
form beyond content. 

The poet Chocano, eager to 
put his idea across, got out a 
volume of verse printed in red 
ink. Thus he hoped to make 
even more noticeable his “sacred ire” — the stern wrath of 
a young mart with a message. Chocano’s tactics were oppo- 
site those of the Chilean, Francisco Contreras, who felt that 
blue ink better expressed his feelings. Blue-printed verse be- 
came fashionable in Mexico for a time, perhaps under the 
influence of Victor Hugo's avowal, “L’art, c’est l’azur!” — 
“Art is blue!” Gutiérrez Najera, one of Mexico's “Select Six” 
modernists, rhapsodized, “In blue there is sunlight; in blue 
there are clouds; in blue hopes fly in flocks. Blue is not 
merely a color. It is a mystery.” 

Diaz Mir6én, leader in the experimental school of verse, 
contributed to Mexico's “Revista Azul.” So did Sierra, Manuel 
Gutiérrez Najera (the Mexican Swinburne), and Luis Ur- 
bina. “Revista Moderna,” a publication rivalling the “Blue 
Review,” published the outpourings of Valenzuela, Amado 
Nervo, and Manual Jose Othdén — intellectuals all. 

Othén has been compared to Robert Frost, for he writes 
not about the Mexico of tropic lushness, but of a bleaker, 
more austere and lonely landscape. His verse has the 
chiselled-in-granite quality found in Frost's work. Luis 
Urbina is like the English poet, Ralph Hodgson, in his love 
for birds and small animals. His work is characterized by the 
air of gentle nostalgia which pervades Mexican poetry. As 
for Najera, who had “the countenance of a Caliban and the 
soul of an Ariel,” his influence upon the poetry of his coun- 
tryman was great. Najera translated the spirit of French 
literature into Spanish form, The death, at 36, of this lively 
revolutionary figure was a loss to Mexico. 

Mexico’s Ateneo has published Rafael Cabrera, Ratuael 
Lopez, and Enrique Gonzales Martinez—all important poets. 

A woman, Maria‘ Enriqueto, parallels Sara Teasdale in 
form and sentiment. That a Mexican woman should have 
literary aspirations is in itself unusual. The pattern of life 
there discourages feminine participation in the masculine 
world of art and letters. 

However, one of Mexico's greatest poets is the 17th cen- 
tury nun, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. This renowned folk- 
lorist and feminist was born at San Miguel Nepantla in 
1651. She was a woman of legendary beauty, wit, scholar- 
ship, and grace. At seventeen she entered the Carmelite 
convent of Santa Teresa la Antigua de Mexico. Elegant in 
every aspect of her nature, Sor Juana escaped from the dis- 
cipline of convent life into the luxuriant world of poetry. 
What she wrote was like herself: lucid, reasonable, exqui- 
site. 
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Another 


Reflections on a Portrait of Herself * 


This thing you see, a subtly colored cheat, 
Displaying beauty not its own, but art's, 

A syllogism false in all its parts, 

Beguiles the mind to share in its deceit. 
Around it flattery winds a trailing vine, 
Pretending it has baffled time’s slow rage 
And built itself a bulwark against age, 
Triumphant over nature’s harsh design. ° 
And yet, this careful artificial flower, 

If blown upon by wind, must surely fall; 

It has no strength to pit against a power 

Its idle vanity cannot enthrall. 

For, well observed, it is a crumbling tower, 

A corpse, a shadow, dust . . . nothing at all. 


(Translated by Alis De Sola) 


A Mexican dancer and writer living now in Mexico City 
calls herself, simply, “Francisca.” The distinguished Ameri- 
can poet, Langston Hughes, has translated her writings into 
verse which sustains excellently the mood of modern Mexican. 
poetry. 


Advice 


Woman: 

Give 

your life to 

love 

Do not believe 

in sadness 

nor in deception - 
When everything 


There will remain 
the memory 

of that sweet caress 
you robbed one day 
from time. 

Love 

gives 

love 

When you 

look back 

you will find 

that it was best. 
Love and be 
woman 

what more can I 
tell you 

of my love? 

What more 

can you wish 

when the one you love 
calls you 

Woman? 





*Reprinted by permission of Mademoiselle. 
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By JOAN COYNE 


RENEWED BY REVOLUTION 


EFORE the Conquest of Mexico was finished, a New 
World literature began. It was the work of priests or 
friars, agog at the wonder of the civilization they found in 
“New Spain” as Mexico was then called. In 1536, seventeen 
years after Cortes landed and burned his ships, a printing 
press was imported; and by 1553 the University of Mexico 
was founded. 

The presses began immediately to turn out books which 
recorded both the soldiers’ and the priests’ versions of the 
conquest and of the Aztecs — their language, customs, fes- 
tivals, games, songs, dances, religion, government, and indus- 
tries. It was fortunate for history that they did, for that 
mighty Indian nation was already doomed, and by the time 
the eldest mestizo (half-Indian) sons of the Conquistadors 
were men, it had virtually disappeared. 

The glory of Spain faded almost as quickly, although all 
during the long Colonial period which lasted until 1810, the 
Spanish Viceroy in Mexico City maintained an elegant, if 
stuffy court modeled on Madrid’s. Conditions among the 
Mexican people were not such as to bring forth a literature 
of any value. The few writers wrote in the mode of France 
and Spain — volumes of precious nonsense, for the small 
elite of the court. The majority of the people were poor, op- 
pressed and illiterate. There were no public schools, nor any 
others capable of giving a real education. The rich few trav- 
_ elled and studied abroad, and if they came back to Mexico 
to write, they reflected Europe, not America, which they 
despised as coarse and savage. 

Following the War of Independence, 1810-1821, Mexico 
was‘plunged into a long period of unrest and strife, broken 
only by the enforced but deathlike peace of the dictatorship 
of Porfirio Diaz. During that time, two writers of importance 
emerged, and many of minor talent. The Independence 
brought forth its Tom Paine — José Joaquin Fernandez de 
Lizardi. Lizardi was a political pamphleteer and novelist. 
In his writing he boldly satirized and condemned Spain and 
the viceroyalty with all their works — political, educational, 
religious and social. All of Lizardi’s writings were widely 
read and everywhere discussed. He did more to advance 
literature in Mexico than any one man. 

The second distinguished writer was the full-blooded In- 





Mexican literature is four hundred 
years old, yet completely new 


dian, Ignacio Altamirano. His novels were wildly romantic, 
for the most part, but romanticism was completely natural 
to the Mexican people who created drama, even melodrama 
in their daily lives. From their Indian ancestors, they had in- 
herited a melancholic strain which found a sincere, but often 
morbid, expression in that style of writing. 

In 1910 began the great Revolution which lasted, with 
great bloodshed, unrest and violence, until 1920. With the 
restoration of order, Mexico had her first real chance to de- 
velop a national literature. Schools were still extremely rare, 
however, and only 15 per cent of the people could read and 
write. At once the new government set to work to provide 
the mass of the people with learning, and spurred them to 
develop an old desire for a culture of their own. Teachers 
and school buildings were few and the number of books was 
as a drop of rain in a desert. Yet literacy spread, and new 
Mexican writers appeared to tell and interpret their long, 
troubled history and their semi-Indian temperament. 

They had a rich past to work from in fiction and drama — 
both of which were almost four hundred years old, even 
though they had, during that period, been far remote from 
the lives of the people. With the vigorous wind of the revo- 
lution sweeping Mexico clean of its past, an anxious seeking 
for new spiritual values brought original work. Civil strife, 
education, redistribution of the land, and the breaking up of 
the great estates all spread democratic ideas and a critical 
examination of the past. 

The novel achieved a brilliant development as it seized 
upon the dramatic events of the time to express Mexico 
through the fever of revolution. Strength and originality in 
form and style appeared. 

The novelists and their works are too numerous to men- 
tion, but a few are too outstanding to neglect. Martin Luis 
Guzman (1887- ) wrote in simple, yet subtly balanced 
prose of the restless, inquisitive spirit of the leaders, particu- 
larly Villa. Gregorio Lopez y Fuentes in My General, The 
Indian, The Muleteers succeeded so well in interpreting his 
country that he won the National Prize for Literature in 
1935. José Rubén Romero (1890- _) wrote of the lush land- 
scape and melodramatic life of Michoacan in The Futile Life 
of Pito Perez, and My Horse, My Dog, and My Rifle. Teodoro 
Torres deals ably with Mexican immigrants in the United 
States in The Lost Country. 

Meanwhile, a new theatre was developing with “Van- 
guard” productions, developed by Maria Luisa Ocampo and 
Celestino Gorostiza. 

In Mexico it is peculiarly true that the literature can best 
be appreciated against the political and social background 
of the country. Until recently, the professional literary man 
was a rarity. But thé revolution changed all that, and now a 
truly native mestizo literature is taking shape. 
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The statue (right) typifies the 
colonial period with its carv- 
ing, gilt, and polychrome 
paint. Aztec earth and death 
goddess (far right) wears 
twined snakes. The death’s 
head symbolizes a harsh 
creed. Fernando Castillo 
painted his daughter (below). 
His style shows the influence 

the modern primitive 
school of painting in Mexico 
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Diego Rivera is one of two great Mexican 
painters of the Revolution. The other is 
Jose Clemente Orozco. Rivera portrays 
above) on fresco the peon leader, Gen- 
eral Zapata, holding his horse, his fol 
lowers in the background. Orozco (be- 
ature in ; low) shows Zapata’s men on the march 
sh land- 

tile Life 

eodoro 

United 


This ancient Mayan statue of a resting 
god in Chichen Itza, shows the massive 
style and low-relief of the Mayon art. 
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* $ILHOUETTE 
OF THE 

MEXICAN INDIAN 
WOMAN 


By Gabriela Mistral 


Translated by Harriet de Onis 





HE silhouette of the Mexican Indian woman is full of 

grace. She is often beautiful, but with a different beauty 
from that to which our eyes have grown accustomed. Her 
flesh has not the rosy mother-of-pearl tint of the shell but 
the brownness of ripe wheat caressed by the sun. There 
is a glowing sweetness in her eye, her cheek is finely 
modeled; her lips are neither inexpressively thin nor over- 
thick; the tone of her voice is sweet and has a hint of 
sadness as though there were always a tear in the depths 
of her throat. The Indian woman is rarely fat; slender and 
graceful, she walks with her water-jar on her head or 
resting on her hip, or with her child, no bigger than the 
water-jar, on her back. Like that of her mate, her body has 
the austere outlines of the organ cactus upon a hillside. 

The scarf, the rebozo, lends her a line of Biblical sim- 
plicity. Narrow, it does not thicken her figure with heavy 
folds, but descends like quiet waters across her back and 
to her knees. Like the rippling of water, too, are the 
beautiful fringes at the ends; the longer they are, the more 
beautiful, and exquisitely interwoven. 

The rebozo is nearly always blue, flecked with white; 
it is like the prettiest spotted bird’s egg I have ever seen. 
Sometimes it is finely striped with bright colors. 

It enfolds her well, as the long new leaf of the banana 
sheathes the thick trunk of the tree before it opens out. 
Often she wears it covering her head. It is not the scalloped 
coquettish mantilla held in place by a dark butterfly on 
its wearer's golden hair; nor is it the embroidered shawl 
which resembles the vivid gardens of the tropics. The rebozo 
clings soberly to the head. 

In it the Indian woman ties her child and carries. it 
gently. She carries it to the market on Sunday. While she 
cries her wares, the child plays with the fruits or the bright 
trinkets. Bearing it bound to her, she climbs the hills, makes 
all her long trips. She wants her precious burden with her 
always. She has not yet learned to free herself. . . . 

Her skirt is generally of sober hue. Only in certain regions 
of the tropical lowlands has it the gay coloring of the 
painted bowls, and as she lifts it to walk, it spreads out 
like a dazzling-hued fan. 

There are two feminine silhouettes that have the form 
of flowers: one is the broad silhouette of the wide gathered 
skirt and the full blouse, which is like an open rose; the 


She is more like Ruth than Helen 


other is the straight skirt and plain blouse which has 
the form of the jasmine flower with its long petal stalk. This 
slender silhouette is nearly always that of the Mexican 
Indian woman. 

She walks and walks, from the sierra of Puebla or the 
gardens of Uruapan to the cities. She walks barefoot; het 
little feet have not been spoiled with all her walking. 
(The Aztecs considered big feet the mark of a barbarous 
race. ) 

She walks with her head covered when it rains, but on 
clear days her dark luxuriant braids are bared to the light 
and wound high on her head. Sometimes she makes herself 
a gorgeous topknot, like a parrot’s, out of bright-colored 
wools. 

She stops in the middle of the fields and I watch her. 
She is not the Greek amphora; she is a glass, an amber 
glass of Guadalajara, its surface bronzed by the heat of 
the firing oven — her Mexican sun. 

Usually the Indian walks beside her; his hat casts an 
immense shadow over the woman’s slender shoulder, and 
the whiteness of his clothing is like a flash of lightning upon 
the fields. They walk in silence, sunk in meditation; occa- 
sionally they exchange a word, of which I grasp only the 
sweetness without understanding its meaning. 

They might have been a joyous race; God put them in 
a garden, like the first couple. But four hundred years of 
slavery have dulled for them the very glory of their sun 
and their fruits; it has made the clay of their roads hard 
beneath their feet, yet it is as soft as fruit pulp. 

And this woman, whom the poets have never sung, with 
her Asiatic silhouette, must be like Ruth the Moabitess who 
labored so well and whose cheek, bent over the sheaves, 
was bronzed by the sun of a thousand afternoons. 


Reprinted from The Green Continent, edited by German 
Arciniegas. Copyright, 1944, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


GABRIELA MISTRAL is the first woman of Hispanic 
America to win the coveted Nobel Prize for Literature, 
awarded her in 1945 for poetry. Although she is not 
Mexican (she was born in Chile), she took an important 
part in education there as a guest of the Mexican gov- 
ernment. Her inspired voice hag always spoken for the 
humble, the poor and the persecuted. Her language is 
Biblical, it flows like milk and honey. 
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' BLOOD 
IN THE TEMPLES 


c= almost instantaneous conquest 
of Mexico by the Spaniards was 
made possible by the. fact that there 
one of three great Indian civilizations 
had reached its full flowering. It was 
a civilization so stratified that when 
Montezuma, the emperor, was assas- 
sinated, the whole complicated fabric 
of Indian life crumbled to dust. 

And yet, the Indians had telling ad- 
vantages over the few Spaniards who 
defied them. Bernal Diaz, one of the 
Conquistadors, describes the awe of 
the Spaniards upon first viewing the 
mighty city of Tenochtitlan, now Mex- 
ico City. It was a paradise of green 
gardens and white buildings set among 
blue lakes and canals. “We did not 
know what to say or whether what ap- 
peared before us was real . . . and we 
~—we did not even number four hun- 
dred soldiers!” But this brilliant, color- 
ful, highly developed civilization car- 
ried within it the worm of its own 
destruction in the bloody Aztec religion. 
Human life was of virtually no impor- 
tance in it. Warfare resulted in death, 
not capture. The gods demanded almost 
constant human sacrifices to keep them 
in a good humor, and the altars of the 
great temples of the sun were black 
with dried blood. Resignation to death 
was deeply ingrained in the minds of 
the Aztecs. Furthermore, the god 
Quetzalcoatl, the feathered serpent, was 
supposed to have appeared as a white 
man, and the Spaniards were at first 
mistaken for him. 

The bloody and dark aspects of the 
Aztec culture came to Mexico from the 
Toltecs, an Indian group from the north, 
whose descendants now live in Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

Part of their civilization also came 
from the dying Mayans, another great 
Indian group whose empire stretched 
from Yucatan peninsula into Honduras. 
The Mayans were older than the Aztecs, 
dating back (in America) about to the 
time of Christ. They were notable, like 
the Aztecs, for their massive and beauti- 
ful temple buildings, their sculpture, 
pottery, feather-work and water en- 
gineering. They also gave the Aztecs 
their remarkable written calendar. By 
the time the Spaniards arrived, their 
great Mayan cities were being swal- 
lowed by the jungle. For many years, 
they lay almost buried, but today 
Chichén Itza, the capital, is regarded as 
the most important source of scientific 
knowledge of the American Indians’ 
past, and the heights of their accom- 
plishment. 
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Edited by Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


TUDENT WRITERS’ OWN PAGE 


“M* Plight” is written in a poised, 
witty style, well in keeping with 
the half-serious subject matter. 


My Plight 


And they ask, half-hopeful, 
“What did you do in Math today?” 


Oh rebellion! Oh unchecked hobo spirit! 

What can I tell them of your vagran- 
cies? 

Must I yet relate 

the old, old story: 


Can you calculate 

the logarithm of a heart? 

Show me quotients 

in warm smiles and blue skies; 

or now what graph or chart 

will regulate 

the whirlwind’s fancy, the snowstorm’s 
art? 


Where in warm spring twilights 
will you find a dividend? 

Who dares to shove a shouting sea 
beneath the radical? 

Is beauty found at the bitter end 
of columned decimals? 

What tears and happiness by 
canceled digits blend? 


Go ahead and multiply a rose! Just 
try... 


But still I have to tell them why. 


Sitting there, 
how like a brooding prisoner I am — 
Encased in learned walls, 
angry and mathematized behind 
so many bars: 
transversals running that way, and 
angles that run this way, and 
bases at the bottom of it all. . ... 
Convict-like my fancy 
creeps 
past the rigid tangent guards, and 
flees the dank theorems; 
flees the stifled realm of figures 
and unbreakable law. 


Free! 
free to a sunny world of my own, 
to a gilded universe where 


the taunting, hated X remains un- 
known — 

the only fraction there 

is purple cloudlet over silver sunset 
tone; 

Where stars shine in hemlocks 

and a green moon grins above, 

and the settled sum of one and one 

can only equal love. , . . 


Yet still they ask (less hopeful, true) 
“What happened in your Math today?” 


What can I tell them? 

My heart, embattled with 
fierce cosines and divisors, 
Could only square the root 
of an apple tree it knows. 


Joseph E. English, 17 
Cathedral High School 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Sr. Ignatius Loyola, teacher 


Irving Portner says that he values 
“words and rhythms, colorful and rich.” 
His work reflects this absorption. 


Silently, as the Old Year Goes 


The year slips fast away, 

And the hand of sentimentality, 
Warm, 

Wet, 

Gently urges this pen to move. 


The loud throbbing beats 

Frem the core of the small laboring 
clock 

Are keeping time with fast furious 

Rhythmic tickings 

Of my clenched-fist heart. 


The year goes as a volume 
Bound in crimson memory satin, 
Each gold stained leaf 

Now fondled by coarse fingers. 


Down, down, down. 
(O the dismal timeless eternity 
Of the records filed in the safe called 
“brain.” ) 
Irving Portner, 15 


CREATIVE WRITING 
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NAMES TO REMEMBER 


In this week’s articles you have come 
on proper names which you will be 
glad to be able to identify as they turn 
up in your general reading. Here are 
lists of 10 names and 13 definitions. 
Can you match the correct definition 
to each name? 

6. Quetzalcoatl 
7. Mayans 

8. Aztec 

9. Toltec 

10. Porfirio Diaz 


1. Conquistadors 
. Montezuma 

. Chichén Itza 
. Cortés 

. Villa 


2 
8 
4 
5 


. Feathered serpent god 
. Spanish conquerors of Mexico 
. Aztec emperor 
. Mexican dictator 
. Mexican capital today 
Indian group in America from abdut 
the time of Christ. 
. Mayan capital 
. Mexican Indians conquered by Span- 
iards 
Leader of Spanish conquerors 
Largest river in Mexico 
. Indian group now in Arizona and New 
Mexico 
1. Leader of Mexican revolutionists 
m. President of Mexico 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


How many of the words listed below 
are in your working vocabulary? All 
of them are used in a story or article 
in this week’s issue. Underline the cor- 
rect meaning for each. 


1. Effeminate: (a) lovely; (b) silent; 


(c) like a woman; (d) with great ef- 
fort. 

2. Sinister: suggesting (a) evil; (b) 
success; (c) struggle; (d) uncertain. 

8. Malign:(a) to mark out; (b) to 
set aside; (c) to slander; (d) to be 
jealous. 

4. Engender: (a) to distinguish be- 
tween masculine and feminine; (b) -to 
produce; (c) to free; (d) to think 
clearly. 

5. Conclave: (a) a treaty; (b) a 
private meeting; (c) a close friendship; 
(d) a compromise. 

6. Pupil of the eye is the: (a) eye- 
ball; (b) white; (c) large colored cir- 
cle; (d) dark opening in the center. 

7. Filament: (a) a thread, (b) a 
head scarf; (c) a girdle; (d) anything 
woven by hand. 

8. Imprudence: (a) lack of respect; 
(b) carelessness; (c) absent-minded- 
ness; (d) lack of caution. 

9. Orifice: (a) a chapel; (b) a 
prayer; (c) a gift; (d) an opening. 

10. Assimilate: (a) to resemble; (b) 
to imitate; (c) to absorb; (d) to satu- 
rate. 


THAT’S WHAT YOU SAY 


Believe it or not, your grandfather, 
when he was your age, had probably 
never heard of a pickle-puss or a slick 
chick. New words are always cropping 
up. Some of them are all the rage for 
a time — you hear them everywhere — 
and then they die out of use. Others 


say something better than any accept- 
ed word in the language and they sur- 
vive. These words are slang to begin 
with, but in time they may become ac- 
cepted. 

Perhaps your parents object to the 
amount of slang that you use. Don't 
decide that they are “all wet” until 
you think over two arguments on thei 
side. 

1. Some slang words are just cheap 
and meaningless, Anyone who doesn’t 
know you but hears you use them, may 
get the idea that you're illiterate - 
which you aren’t at all. Use slang - 
but “for Pete’s sake” be “choosey” about 
it. 

2. Any word which you work over- 
time can be become extremely irritat 
ing to people who have to listen to you. 
And what's more, if you depend on 
slang most of the time you'll find you 
have difficulty saying what you mean in 
“accepted” English. A time is bound to 
come when you find yourself in a situa- 
tion where ‘slang isn’t what you want. 

What you want to be sure of is that 
you recognize slang when you use it 
and that you have an easy command of 
substitutes for slang when you need 
them. Just for practice, rewrite the fol- 
lowing sentences substituting accepted 
English for the italicized slang expres- 
sions. 

1. English III is a snap course. 

2. I’ve decided that the boy next door 
is a dope. 

3. As a science teacher, Mr. H. is tops 

4. Mother says I'm not to park mysel| 
by the radio to do my homework. 

5. She’s such a highbrow that she makes 
me tired. 

6. He seems to know all about airplanes 
but he’s reallya phoney. 





HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN! 


Will you please tell me which is cor- 
rect: 

1. “Where falls not hail, or rain, or 
any snow.” 

2. “Where falls not hail or rain or 
any snow.” 

Can either punctuation be used? 


M.G., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The commas in the first sentence are 
wholly unnecessary. Remember that 
marks of punctuation are not used to 
decorate sentences but to make the 
meaning clear. Sentence 2 is clear 


by SLIM SYNTAX 


enough as it is, But if you were to 
write the sentence without or, you'd 
have to use commas: 

“Where falls not hail, rain, or any 
snow.” 

co oO oO 

Would you kindly tell me if I can 
compare the word accurate, that is, can 
I use, more accurate, most accurate? Is 
this permissible? 

Tom Gekosky, Roosevelt H. S., Kulp- 
mont, Pa. 


Actually, accurate, according to Web- 
ster, means “In exact or careful con- 
formity to truth.” But in common, 
everyday speech and writing we do 
say “more accurate” and “most accu- 
rate” slightly modifying the meaning: 
“nearer and nearest to accuracy.” 
Grammarians are somewhat divided 
over this point. But if you want to com- 
pare “accurate” at least one authority 


SENIOR 


on English grammar is on your side 
(Jespersen — Essentials of Englisli 
Grammar, p. 224.) 


In the poster of President Truman’s 
speech, which you sent my teacher, | 
have found a grammatical error. I think 
it is this: “Into the plain word American 
is fused all the ideals, hopes, inspira 
tion. . . .” Shouldn't it be: “Into the 
plain word American are fused all the 
ideals, hopes, inspiration 
or is President Truman right? 

Sylvia Karsten, St. John’s Lutheran 
School, Rogers City, Mich. 


Ot course, you are right! A plural 
subject takes a plural verb. Let's not, 
however, hold our President to account 
for this violation of good grammar! We, 
here at Scholastic, should have spotted 
it, Our faces are very, very red! 


SCHOLASTIC 
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NOTE: When a boy wants to marry 
a girl in Mexico, he can’t pop the 
question to her, and hold her hand 
while he waits for his answer. An 
. engagement is a formal ceremony, 
| wrapped in a web of custom. The 


jis hand prospective bridegroom asks two of 


+h, 


rie 


n orde« 7 


, his friends to plead his suit. As his 
deputies, they can state without im- 


ls modesty all that he can offer his 


bride. Porfirio, in the long story 


groom-to-be from which this excerpt is taken, 


was an exceedingly tight-fisted young 


By . Josephina Niggli sy Pepe Gonzalez was a bold, reck- 


less boy with the blood of the con- 


Hidalgo 


25 


quegrs in him. Andrés was a normal 
Mexican youth. 

The elite of the village — the 
doctor, Bob Webster, boss of the 
quarry, and the others named below, 
were present to hear and judge the 
bridegroom's plea. The paseo, which 
climaxes the engagement, is held 
each night in every Mexican town 
and city. The band plays from its 
stand in the Plaza Mayor (main 
square), or from the park, while the 
boys and girls walk around and 
around the walks and paths. One file 
goes clockwise, the other counter- 
clockwise. Occasionally a boy breaks 
into the girls’ line to’ join a couple 
of girls, but only if he has an “under- 
standing” with the girl he selects to 
walk with. 


LMA’S father and mother greeted 

their guests with much ceremony 
that afternoon. Dofia Juanita Perez, the 
boardinghouse keeper, came early, 
secretly elated at having Bob Webster 
for escort. The little Doctor, Don Nacho, 
Father Zacaya, and Don Rosalio arrived 
in a body as befitted the dignity of the 
four rulers of Hidalgo. 

They sat in the narrow oblong living 
room on stiff cane chairs, Dofia Juanita 
Perez enthroned in a rocker, and Alma’s 
parents side by side on the settee. Above 
their heads, a large mirror framed in 
gold reflected the tan lace curtains at 
the window, the oval photograph of 
Don Carlos and Dofia Triumfa in their 
wedding clothes, and the round table, 
covered with an embroidered cloth, 
which supported an oil lamp of hand- 
painted china displaying purple morn- 
ing glories and dark red pansies. 

Don Carlos served the men small 
glasses of very sweet wine, while the 
women drank cups of steaming hot 
chocolate flavored with cinnamon sent 
in by Alma from the kitchen, for Alma, 
as a modest girl, was not permitted to 
be present. 

Finally, from the hall, came the 
sound of muted voices. The little Doc- 
tor tiptoed forward and cautiously 
opened the door. They could hear 
Andrés Trevifio say plaintively, “My 
feet hurt. Your shoes are too small for 
me, Pepe.” And Pepe’s lofty answer, 
“Your mind should be on the sufferings 
of Porfirio, not on your feet.” 

The little Doctor slid the door against 
the jamb and turned around, His eyes 
were dancing with devilish delight. 
“How long shall we make them wait?” 
he whispered. 

Don Rosalio lifted his white beard 
with one hand, and with the other drew 
a large gold watch from his vest pocket. 
“Would fifteen minutes be too long?” 
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“Andrés is perspiring. Pepe is gery 
pale,” warned the fittle Doctor. 

Dofia Juanita Perez smothered a 
laugh with a large green handkerchief. 
“My father made my first husband’s 
petitioners wait over an hour.” 

Dojia Triumfa tossed her head with 
disdain. “Your father, who was also 
mine, Juanita, was a man of wicked 
humor. But wicked!” 

“He was that,” said Don Carlos 
gloomily. “He kept my friends waiting 
nearly that long. I never forgave him 
for it.” . 

“Eh,” rumbled Don Nacho, “but what 
use to be old if we cannot have amuse- 
ment at the expense of youth? What say 
you, Don Bob?” 

Bob grinned. “I feel sorry for Porfirio, 
but Pepe Gonzales needs a good dose of 
humility.” 

Once more the wine and chocolate 
were passed around. The liquid slid 
down throats with careful slowness. 

Dojia Juanita’s curiosity could stand 
the suspense no longer. “Look at the 
poor innocents again, little Doctor,” 
she ordered. 

The door opened for the space of an 
inch, and Pepe’s voice said, “This black 
suit is too hot. I should have worn my 
_ white one, I am sweating like a mule.” 

“But black is more dignified than 
white,” answered Andrés’ clear tenor. 

“A theory. A mere theory.” 

“They bury you in black,” said 
Andrés, “and what could be more dig- 
nified than being buried?” 

The door closed quickly, and the 
little Doctor leaned against it, shaking 
with merriment. 

“Haven't we punished them enough?” 
quavered Dota Triumfa, wiping the 
laughter tears from her eyes. 

The men had stuffed their handker- 
chiefs in their mouths to deaden the 
sound of their mirth. Dofia Juanita 
Perez had both hands clasped tightly 
across her lips, and her rocker was 
shaking under her heaving body. 

Don Rosalio examined his watch 
again. “We've kept them twenty min- 
utes. Let them in, little Doctor.” 

Handkerchiefs were quickly returned 
to pockets, and the assembly was very 
dignified as the two young men sup- 
ported each other into the room, each 
trying to hide behind the other. Their 
stiff collars were obviously too tight, 
and on both foreheads there were beads 
of perspiration. The little Doctor re- 
turned to his chair, and the various eyes 
seemed, in Pepe’s imagination, to swim 
together and form one great lidless eye, 
as hypnotic as a coiled snake’s. He 
cleared his throat and glassily fixed his 
gaze on Don Carlos Orona’s face. 

“We are here. .” he squeaked. He 


SHORT STORY 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


JOSEPHINA NIGGLI, born in 
Monterrey, Mexico, and a refugee 
from the Revolution until the age 
of ten, learned early to be equally 
adept with English and Spanish. She 
returned to her native land from San 
Antonio, when her father accepted 
a job as general manager of a cement 
plant in Hidalgo, in northern Mex- 
ico. She has used this village as the 
setting of a charming and unusual 
book — full of color, romance, hu- 
mor, and violence. It is an authentic 
folk novel, richly flavored with the 
blend of Christian and pagan life 
which is Mexico. Incredible as it may 
seem, Miss Niggli says that Mexican 
Village is based largely on fact, and 
that she had to omit certain incidents 
because they were too melodramatic. 





paused, swallowed an Adam’s apple 
that seemed to have enlarged to twice 
its normal size, and -began again at a 
more natural pitch. “We are here in 
the name of our good friend Porfirio, 
Rodriguez, known to Hidalgo as the 
carver of wood. This fine friend is 
famous for his — for his . . .” he paused 
with an agonized glance at Andrés. 

Andrés smiled vacantly, shrugged 
with a helpless gesture, and then sud- 
denly realizing what was wanted of 
him, he pulled a much folded paper 
from kis hatband. With his tongue 
caught between his teeth, he carefully 
unfolded it and skimmed his eyes over 
the penciled words, smudged from con- 
stant handling. “Famous for his sobriety, 
steadiness of character, lack of vices 
and...” 

“I know the rest of it,” Pepe said with 
irritation. He looked again at Don 
Carlos Orona. “This fine friend is 
famous for his steadiness of character, 
lack of vices, and his great honesty. It 
is true knowledge that his worldly goods 
are few, but his parsimony . . .” 

“Care of money!” hissed Andrés. 

“Care of money,” said Pepe meekly 
into a chorus of sudden coughs, “iden- 


SENIOR 


tifies him as being a man well able to 
face the future free of monetary dif- 
ficulties. With an established sum of 
two hundred pesos, he proposes to re- 
build and furnish a house one block 
north of the Plaza of Independence on 
the street known as the Avenue of II- 
lustrious Men. This house will face the 
back of the Church of Our Lady of the 
Miraculous Tear . . .” 

“Why that’s just down the street from 
me,” said the little Doctor cheerfully. 

The concerted stare of everyone, in- 
cluding Pepe and Andrés, stopped the 
sentence. The little Doctor twitched his 
bushy eyebrows, coughed, and hastily 
examined the heavy watch-chain that 
hung suspended across his chest. 

Pepe looked at Andrés again, who 
prompted, “This house will face . . .” 

Pepe said, “This house will face the 
back of the Church of Our Lady of the 
Miraculous Tear, and will consist of 
four rooms, a patio, and a workshop at 
the back. Also from the two hundred 
pesos Porfirio proposes to buy a fine 
satin dress with wax orange blossoms, 
a pair of white kid shoes, and a long 
net veil, as well as a wedding bouquet 
of appropriate dimensions. With these 
offerings, our friend Porfirio Rodri- 

ee 

Andrés said quickly with a strangled 
gasp, “You forgot the two down pillows 
for kneeling at the church, two tuall 
candles for the altar, and the marriage 
sums to Father Zacaya for the church 
ceremony, and to Don Genaro for the 
civil wedding.” 

“Those matters can be taken for 
granted,” said Pepe, who was growing 
irritated by the interruptions. He con- 
tinued, “With these offerings, our friend 
Porfirio Rodriguez, the carver of wood, 
humbly asks in marriage the hand of 


the gracious and beautiful Sejiorita’ 


Alma Orona, the first banns for this 
wedding to be sung in the church on 
Sunday morning next.” 

The words ended on a long sigh of 
relief. Pepe stepped backward until 
he was in line with Andrés. Both young 
men bowed from the waist, clapped 
their hats to their heads, and managed 
to walk backward through the door 
without falling over each other. They 
then turned and ran to the Saloon of 
the Devil's Laughter, where Porfirio, 
that young man famous for sobriety, 
steadiness of character, and lack of 
vices, was imbibing five-cent glasses of 
beer to aid his waiting. Pepe ordered 
two ten-cent glasses and glared at his 
friend. “It’s over!” he said harshly. 
“Twenty minutes they made us wait — 
twenty minutes! An hour of my life dis- 
appeared with each minute.” 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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A FOOTBALL WEEK-END IN 
THE BIG CITY...A SWELL HOTEL! 
WHO COULD ASK FOR 











YOU LIKE TO WASH 
WINDOWS FOR A 
LIVING, QUICKIE ? 





















QUICK! GIVE ME A 
HAND! ONE HOOK OF 
HIS SAFETY BELT IS 











HE'S TOO HEAVY... HE'S PULLING MY 
ARMS RIGHT OUT OF THEIR SOCKETS. 

















NAS: 
“R.C.” THROWS HIS HOMEMADE NOOSE, LASSOING THE 
MAN'S ANKLES, THE ADDED LEVERAGE ENABLES THE 
BOYS TO DRAG THE FAINTING MAN THROUGH THE WINDOW. 






















BR-R-R! AND SOCH / FORGET IT, MISTER. HAVE/ YES, SIR! AND 
A CLOSE CALL I 
HAVE! TANKS VER 







COLA! IT'S A COLA THAT'S 
Y » Quick-uP! 








COWBOY STAR SUNSET CARSON SAYS: 











Sunset Carson, popular cowboy star, 
tried leading colas in paper cups 
and picked one best-tasting. It was 
Royal Crown Cola! Try it yourself 
Say, “RC for me.” That's the quick 
way to get « bottle of Royal Crown 
Cola—best by taste-test. 





YES-S(REE/ /T SURE \ * 
TASTES BEST! | 














BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


DOROTHEA DIX (1802-1887) 


“Most Useful Woman” 


HEN Dorothea Dix died, a prominent doctor called her the “most useful 

and distinguished woman America has yet produced.” For 40 years, 

this New England school teacher fought to win humane treatment for the 

mentally ill. Her enemies were greed, indifference, and the ignorant notion 
that insane persons should be treated as dangerous animals. 

Today, we: know that mental illness must be treated like any other 
disease and that patients often can be cured. In 1840, there were only eight 
insane asylums in the United States. Most mental patients were kept in jails, 
beaten or forgotten. Despite her own frail health, Miss Dix traveled from; 
state to state, trying to correct these abuses. 

Until her death at the age of 85, Miss Dix kept up her work. She was: 
responsible for founding or enlarging 32 mental hospitals here and abroad. 











HERE ARE THE TERRIBLE) WHEN / READ 
FACTS, OR. HOWE, / HOPE) YOUR REPORT JO 
THE LEGISLATURE Wild THEM, MISS O/K, 
CORRECT THESE EVMS 4M SURE 
QUIEKLY. 


1. One Sunday in 1841, Miss Dix taught a Sunday-school class at 
the jail in E. Cambridge, Mass. There she was shocked to find 
mentally ill men and women who were treated very cruelly. 
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5. When the Civil War broke 

out, Miss Dix offered her 
services. She was appointed 
Superintendent of Women 
Nurses, the highest office held 
by a woman during the war. 
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TWELVE OTHER 
STATES HAVE SEEN 
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4. Undaunted by rough travel conditions, Miss Dix covered thou- 
sands of miles on her missions of mercy. Once, while she was 
traveling in Michigan, her stagecoach was held up by bandits. 


‘Text by Marion Secunda e Drawing by Don Burgess 









































@ You can say THAT again! Spalding-made 
base balls have been the ONLY ones used in 
BIG LEAGUE and WORLD SERIES games since each 
Major League was organized . . . and that goes 
*way back to before your Dad was born! Play 
ball with the ball the Big Leaguers use! Look 
for “SPALDING” or “REACH” on the cover! 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Div. of Spalding Sales Corp. 
Member of the Athletic Institute 


THE TWINS OF 
THE MAJORS 


BOTH MADE BY 


For 70 years the one and only orricia, For 46 years the one and only OFFICIAL S PA L D i N G 
Ball of the National League! Ball of the American League! 








NLY — more days until the Prom! 
And you're on pins and needles. 
Maybe you don't have a date yet. 

Maybe you have a date but youre . 
afraid you won't have a goo 


time 
—or that your date wont have a 
good time. Maybe. you're just all 
agog — you can’t wait! But you have 
to. And, while you're waiting, you're 
wondering about « million and one 
little things that never bothered your 
brain before. What should you wear? 
How should you act? What are the 
rights and wrongs of Prom-enading? 


Q. How far in advance should a boy 
ask a girl for a Prom date? 


A. Ask her as far in advance as pos- 
sible! Why run the risk of having some 
other fellow beat you to the asking? 
And why keep the girl on pins and 
needles? She may have a better use for 
them — in whipping up a new dress or 
remodeling an old one. You want her 
to look her very best, don’t you? Okay, 
then give her a chance. For girls the 
answer to “best-dressed” isn’t as simple 
as deciding which tie to wear with a 
clean shirt and a pressed suit. Give her 
time for planning. And, what is more 
important, give her the thrill of antici- 
pating the Big Date. Yes, of talking, 
thinking, and getting excited about it. 
If that sounds like “a lot of nonsense” 
to you, then you're being typically mas- 
culine. But let her be typically feminine! 


Q. If a girl has to ask her parents 
before she can accept a boy's invitation, 
what should she tell him? 

A. The truth—and nothing but! 
There’s no sound reason for feeling 


BOY dates GIRL 


ashamed of having to ask your parents’ 
permission. And you're more likely to 
win a boy’s respect by telling him the 
score than by letting him guess as to 
whether you're stalling for another date. 
“I'd love to, Bill, but I'll have to check 
with my mother first. May I let you 
know Friday?” sounds much more con- 
vincing and complimentary than, “Well, 
er—uh, you see—uh, maybe—I— 
guess I'll have to let you know.” Doesn’t 
it? 

P.S. And don’t forget D-Day, when 
you show up with the answer! If you 
want —hope—and pray for advance 
invitations from boys, then the least 
you can do is your part on time. 


Q. How can you get a certain boy 
to ask you to go to the Prom? 


A. You can’t. No matter how you 
serve it, you can’t put the words into 
his mouth, if he has “other plans.” Of 
course, there are some boys who are 
bashful of asking for fear of getting a 
“No” answer. And you're always at 
liberty to steer the conversation in the 
direction of a coming dance. But, once 
you've circled around the subject of 
the band, the decorations, etc., then it’s 
up to him to “take it from there.” 


Q. I’m going to my first formal and, 
gee, all the questions that come to my 
mind at once! Do I carry my evening 
bag with me all the time? Should I 
have one of those large chiffon hand- 
kerchiefs? Do I wear gloves? What sort 
of a wrap? Would a sleeveless dress, 
but not a formal, be okay? 


A. If the formal is in a school gym, 
hotel, or clubhouse (or anywhere other 
than a private home) you'd better plan 
to hang onto your evening bag all eve- 
ning. And please, by special request of 
boys, don’t ask your date to lug luggage 
in his pocket! Large evening handker- 
chiefs are used to complement (give 
color contrast, for instance) to a cos- 
tume. Not necessary but sometimes 
nice! Evening gloves? No, too sophisti- 
cated for most teen-agers. Wear the out- 
door kind outdoors only. Any coat is 
okay for a wrap. In fact, more sports 
coats are worn for evening than other 
kinds, And any dress-up dress you have 


is okay. Formals —long and flowing — 
are pretty on the dance floor, but don’t 
attach too much importance to the type 
of dress you wear. Be well-groomed! 
An attractive appearance depends more 
on neatness than on cost or type of 
clothes. A good time depends more on 
your personality than a fancy dress. 


Q. Should a boy send his Prom date 
flowers? If so, what kind? 


A. Flowers are always a thrill, but 
they aren’t a required subject. If you 
can afford them, then find out what 
kind your date would like. That's the 
only way you can be sure you're getting 
your hard-earned money’s worth out of 
the gift. Put it this way: “I'd like to send 
you flowers-to wear to the Prom. What 
would you prefer?” You aren’t supposed 
to know what color dress she’s going to 
wear, whether she likes flowers on her 
shoulder or in her hair, whether she 
prefers gardenias, roses, or a mixed 
corsage. Ask her and she'll tell you — 
and be grateful for your thoughtfulness! 


Q. Our class would like to have ideas 
for decorations for the annual Junior- 
Senior Prom. Could you give us some 
suggestions? 


A. First and foremost, be sure you 
have the best committee of decorators 
that you can find! Ideas flop unless you 
have a goodly number of willing hands 
and ready heads. Try to rally ‘round 
anyone who can draw or paint, Then, 
if you toss out an idea, something will 
be done with it! 

Here are some ideas 

A Comic Strip Party. This is more 
fun, of course, when everyone comes 
dressed as a favorite comic strip charac- 
ter. But the idea can be used in decora- 
tion only — cardboard cut-out figures or 
even Sunday Comic Sections for wall 
and refreshment booth decoration. 

Deep-Sea Party. Use deep blue 
crepe paper or cheesecloth as_back- 
ground. Tack on cardboard fish, crabs, 
lobsters, and mermaids (!) painted with 
kitchen enamel. 

Stratosphere Prom. Silver paper stars, 
arranged as constellations, against blue 
background. This might also be turned 
into a Paper Moon Prom. 
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CANARY 


As pretty to look at as she is to listen 
to, 16-year-old Anita Gordon is the new 
singing voice on the Edgar Bergen- 
Charlie McCarthy show (NBC—Sun. at 
8 p.m.). Anita, a tenth grade student at 
Miss Lasky’s school for professional 
children in Hollywood, was spotted by 
talent scouts, and has just signed con- 
tracts with NBC, Columbia Records, 
and 20th Century-Fox. 

Anita won a screen test at the age 
of five, but found herself without a 
job after her family took her to Holly- 
wood. However, she kept right on sing- 
ing, and has had a varied career which 
included three years of USO work. 


TOKYO MOSE 


You've heard of Tokyo Rose. After 
V-J Day, her broadcast time was taken 
over by “Tokyo Mose” — whose Army 
dog tag read, Sergeant Walter Kaner. 
“Tokyo Mose’s” daily program was the 
occupation army’s favorite in Japan. 
Following the pattern Tokyo Rose had 
set, it consisted of recordings and snap- 
py patter, plus “commercials” on such 
subjects as re-enlistment! Kaner oc- 
cupied the same studio Rose had in the 
Radio Tokyo Building, and he used a 
lot of the American records she left be- 
hind. But what really put “Tokyo Mose” 
in solid with the enlisted men was the 
way he stood up for them, and the free 
advice he handed out. He gave lessons 
in simplified Japanese, so GIs could 
get “hep” to the native lingo. He spon- 
sored a Society for the Prevention of 
Disparaging Remarks About First Ser- 
geants, urging: “Be nice to your first 
sergeant . . . some day he may be nice 
to you.” ’ 

Kaner received fan mail amounting 
to 400 letters a week, and had an aver- 
age of 40 studio visitors daily. 

Kaner has recently been honorably 
discharged, and a new “Tokyo Mose” 
has taken his place. But the ex-sergeant 
has “reconversion plans to do a similar 
air show from New York, the idea be- 
ing to stand up for civilians”! 


COMO COMA 


When it comes to crooners, Perry 
Como is No, 2 man, according to Bill- 
board Magazine’s annual poll of $24 
radio editors. Bing Crosby placed first, 
for the 8th year, and Frank Sinatra and 
Dick Haymes were third and fourth. 
But Como’s Till the End of Time is the 
biggest-selling single record of 1945. 
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- HOW TO PITCH : 


THE FORK BALL 
by 
CLAUDE PASSEAU 
Champion Pitcher of the 
Champion Chicago Cubs 














@ The fork ball is employed as a breaking ball or a 
change of pace. It is strictly a big league pitch, and 
should not be used by a young pitcher without the advice 
of his coach. The ball is held with the index and middle 
fingers spread apart. It is supported by the thumb. 
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@ “A pitcher has to keep in 
top shape,” says champion 
Claude Passeau. “That means. 
training — including a good 
diet. | figure a ball player 
ought to get some fun out of 
eating. That's why | go for 
Wheaties at breakfast time. 
A big bowl of crisp Wheaties 
flakes with lots of milk and 
fruit gives you mighty im- 
portant nourishment. And 
that famous Wheaties flavor 
changes breakfast from just 
plain eating to real enjoy- 
ment.” 
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@ in making the pitch, the wrist is snapped down. 
The ball slides out of the hand between the spread 
fingers. Because it is delivered without spin or rotation, 
the ball “floats” up to the batter. it breaks abruptly « 
few feet from the plate. 




















“Breakfast 
of 


Champions” 
ampions . @ Like the knuckle ball, the fork ball depends upon the 


ry 
WITH MILK AND FRUIT i r i of air against the seams for its break. It is 
unpredictable. B the cleanli of the seams 
varies, the ball may curve to the left on one pitch and 
to the right on the next pitch. 

















“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are regis- 
tered trade marks of General Mills, inc. 


GET BIG-LEAGUE PITCHING TIPS from Claude Pas- Defensive Game)— a Wheaties Library of Sports 
seau, Bob Feller, Virgil Trucks, Hank Borowy, Bucky book. Use pon on Wheaties package to get 
Walters in Want to be a Baseball Champion?” (The your copy of this new 32-page baseball manual. 








EXICANS seldom boil or poach 

eggs. Instead, they scramble 
them with onion, pepper, and tomato, 
or make them into Spanish omelettes. 
They also use slang phrases for serv- 
ing eggs. “On horseback” means “sunny 
side up” on rice. “Ranch style” means 
fried in a hot sauce of red or green 
chili peppers, tomato, onion, and herbs 
ground with a small stone pestle. 

* * * 

.A famous Mexican dish is the turkey 
or chicken mole. Some 30 ingredients 
are ground up to make this dark red 
sauce. In the highlands, more choco- 
late and burned tortillas are used, re- 
sulting in a blacker and sweeter sauce. 

* * * 

Tuxtla is famous for its lacquered 
gourds. The gourds first are rubbed 
smooth inside and out with white sandy 
soil, then greased with a yellow-orange 
substance prepared from small insects. 
Next they are saturated with black, red, 
dark green, or yellow powder and pol- 
ished with cotton until they shine like 
lacquer. A day later, when they are dry, 
they are painted with ornate patterns. 

* * * 


Mexico City is almost earthquake- 


CHILI CON CARNE 


proof, it is built on a filled-in lake 
whose spongy soil gives much elas- 
ticity. ° 

* * * 

The National Palace corresponds to 
our White House, and you may see el 
presidente there. But workers squat in 
front of it at any time and heat their 
tortillas on little carbon stoves. Any- 
one may enter the building, although 
two soldiers guard the gates with shin- 
ing bayonets. 

* * * 

Mexicans have taken over some of 
our slang, but with a good deal of 
trouble. On sports pages of newspapers 
you can read about beisbol and boxeo, 
el noqueout and el upper-cut. Society 
pages feature Gran preview en un night 
club. You can stop at a Loncheria and 
order hotkaks and pig sandwiches. A 
funny picture is un derroche de laughs. 
Some slang just doesn’t lend itself to 
Spanish. “Horse feathers!” becomes “las 
plumas de un caballo (the feathers of 
a horse)” and “Skip it!” gets snarled 
up in “Let us leave that topic.” 

* + * 


Pet argument among Mexicans is 
whether Garza or Armillita is the great- 























See the Pretty Birdie! 


So Easy to Whittle 
with an X-acto Knife 


No trouble to make, no trouble to keep 
. . . that’s the double feature of this 
little yellow-bill. Carve it out of a hunk 
of soft white pine in a jiffy, with your 
super-sharp X-acto. It’s one of 25 clever 
projects in the fascinating 32-page 
booklet, “Whittling Is Easy With 
X-acto.” Send 10c for a copy. 


A Blade for Every 
Cutting Job 


Here’s the whittler’s delight 
...an all-metal X-acto Knife, 
with special assortment of 
whittling blades. Firm-grip 
handle, designed for safety 
and precise control, Ideal for 
curves and corners. Complete 
with wooden chest, $2. Other 
X-acto Knives and Sets, 50c 
to $5. 



























CUT PERFECT MATS 
New X-acto Knife Guide and 
Beveler Is Simple, Foolproof Tool 
Designed like a T-square; of - 
light, sturdy magnesium, with 
non-slip ridging; holds firm and 
straight on your work. The 
smooth block slide and visible 
30-inch scale help prevent over- 
cutting at corners. $7.50 com- 
plete with No. 6 All-Metal 
X-acto Mat Knife. 











Bay where you see this sign. At your 
Hardware, Hobby or Gift Shop 





KNIVES & TOOLS 


Or if not available, write 
direct to X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 














Excelsior 


MEXICAN CARTOON — “A pound of veal costs 
twenty pesos — plus ten per cent luxury tax.” 


est bullfighting torero. Lorenzo Garza 
is the fans’ favorite. An ex-miner, he 
decided to be a bullfighter just as soon 
as he discovered that a torero earns 
30,000 pesos. The first time he faced a 
bull, he fell flat in front of it because 
he was sick. Now he is a Mexican idol 
and a multi-millionaire. 





We Go to UNO 


(Concluded) 


Byrnes is still smiling uncomprehend- 
ingly. Grumyko remains seated while 
his words are being rendered first into 
French, then into English, The trans- 
lations completed, he rises and makes 
his theatrical exit, accompanied by 
three aides. It is 5:18 p.m. We look 
down at his desk and notice that in his 
haste Gromyko has forgotten some olf 
his papers. The air is charged with ex- 
citement. Reporters rush to the phones. 
We recall other “big stories” witnessed 
—a policy-making speech of Molotov 
at the Supreme Soviet in the Kremlin, 
Stalin’s famous “dizziness from success” 
address at the Peasants’ Congress. . . . 
But none had the drama of the scene 
before us now. 

5:48 p.m. Dr. Quo calls on the Iran 
ian Ambassador to take his seat at the 
Council table. . .. What now? 

Late that evening, we leave the UNO 
compound, We are back on American 
soil. It is a clear, spring night. With us 
is an attache of one of the smaller dele- 
gations. We are both history-conscious, 
so to speak, still agitated by the tu- 
bulent session of the Security Council. 
In the distance, barely a block away, is 
a movie house. Glowing on the mar- 
quee is the legend: “R. Russell in She 
Wouldn’t Say Yes.” My companion no- 
tices it. “I wonder,” he quips, “if the 
‘She’ refers to Russia?” 
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‘ollowing 
the Films 


“Tops, don't miss. 
“Worthwhile. “So-so. 


FROM THIS DAY FORWARD 
(RKO. Produced by William 
Pereira. Directed by John 
Berry.) 


It’s love, love, love. Love wins out 
over everything in this film. If you're 
down on that popular commodity, you’d 
better try the next theater. But we'd 
like to say that we think this film is 
sincere and credible, in contrast to the 
impossible, sugary concoction Holly- 
wood usually serves up as love. 

The film tells the story of Bill Cum- 
mings, an ex-GI, who is looking for a 
job. As he goes through the ordeal of 
filling out blanks for the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, he reviews his life to date. 

What he remembers is the story of 
two kids from the Bronx, Bill and Susan 
Cummings (Mark Stevens and Joan 
Fontaine). They were married back in 
the 30s on a little cash and a lot of 
courage. The depression and other 
tough breaks made their life uphill go- 
ing. Nor does the postwar prospect look 
any less steep. 

The problems of these two are the 
problems most of you will have to tackle 
someday — problems connected with 
having a home, a family, and a job. 
Here the problems are tackled honestly. 
And solutions don’t come by way of 
sweepstakes tickets or wishful thinking. 
The picture seems mighty American. 

It's that great gal, Joan Fontaine, 
who gives the story its warmth and 
humanity. Though this is Mark Stevens’ 
first picture, he keeps right up with his 
leading lady. 


“rw 


THE BLUE DAHLIA (Para- 


mount. Produced by John 
Houseman. Directed by George 
Marshall.) 


In contrast to the typical problems 
that confront the returning soldier of 
From This Day Forward, an ex-navy 
officer (Alan Ladd) returns to some 
not very typical worries in The Blue 
Dahlia. 

A few hours after he returns home, 
his wife is murdered, and he is under 
suspicion, What follows is the usual 
Ladd-slugs-it-out-with-the-killers rou- 
tine. Ladd’s way in a fight is so slick 
that it almost takes the thrill out of it. 

His old pals, William Bendix and 
Veronica Lake, are on hand to support 
his performance. But the combination 
can’t do much to make the story seem 
more lifelike than the paper flowers 
mentioned in the title. 





The ing Fh ho fur hie? 








UMPIRE: Out! 


COACH: There goes the ball game. Frank’s a flash for the first five innings but 
he always slows down to a walk. 
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FRANK: All right, so I should have beaten the throw. The way my feet feel I’m 
lucky to be able to walk off the field. 

COACH: Take it easy. It’s just a hunch, but I'll bet what you need are canvas 
shoes with “P-F”—the built-in feature that helps keep the bones of your 
feet in their natural, normal position . . . guards against tired leg muscles 
and thus increases your staying power. 
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FRANK: Lemme out of here, and watch these tired feet travel to a shoe store 
... but fast! 


COACH: Wait a minute. I forgot to tell you that “P-F’’ is a Patented Feature 
and found only in canvas shoes made by B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber 
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@ COACH: Wow! Frank scored ‘ 
from second on a single ir //) 
the last of the 11th. : 
FRANK: When I catch 
my breath, I’ll give three e 
cheers for “P-F"! .{[._-*_2> 











Posture Foundation 
—a Patented Feature found only 
WHY “*7*.F°" prore e G j “4 
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week, Our big leaguers are all set 


Teck the national anthem this 
to open the season. And what a 


PLAY BALL! 


season it ought to be! 


Joe Di Maggio is back. Ted Williams 
is back. Johnny Mize, Enos Slaughter, 
Dick Wakefield —all the 
clouters who were in service are waving 
their war clubs again. And a lot of 


pitchers are going to be unhappy. 
Who will win the pennants? 


The National League is a cinch. It’s 
all in the Cardirsis. They have every- 
thing — a dozen fine pitchers, a wonder- 
ful ou? ‘eld 
Slaughter), and a smooth-as-Dorsey 


infield. 


Chicago, last year’s pennant winner, 


(Moore, 


Musial 


home-run 


and 





ballers here's 


a real double 
header! And 
you'll be right 


every time with 
this great combi- 


nation ... a genuine Louisville 
Slugger Softball Bat and a 
copy of the 1946H &B 
Official Softball Rule Book. 
It always pays to play with 
the best and to know all the 
tules of the game. 


Ask your dealer for the 


shouldn’t have much trouble finishing 
second, But from there on, it’s a tossup. 

The Dodgers seem to have a little 
more all-around strength than the 
others. So I figure them for third. The 
Pirates and the Reds have the pitching 
to cop the fourth and fifth spots. 

The Giants own a raft of clouters, 
fellows like Mize, Ott, Young, Cooper, 
and Lombardi. But their pitchers are 
from hunger. The best they can hope 
for is fourth. I pick ’em for sixth. 

Both the Phillies and the Braves are 
greatly improved. For the first time in 
years, the Phils have both hitting and 
pitching. Looking into my nickel crystal 
ball, I see them finishing seventh. 

The Braves’ proudest possession is 
a new manager, Billy Southworth, the 
old Cardinals’ pilot. They also have a 
great hitter, Tommy Holmes, and a 
great pitcher, Mort Cooper. 

Is that enough to lift °em out of the 
cellar? I say no. But there are experts 
who are picking them as high as fourth. 

Over in the American League, look 
for fireworks —the closest race in the 
history of the League. The Red Sox, 
Tigers, Yankees and Senators are all 
loaded with talent, Any one of ’em can 
win. 

I take Boston. (Who said I can have 
them?) The Red Sox boast such power 
as Williams, Pesky, Doerr, York, and 
Dom Di Maggio; and a slew of good 
pitchers led by Hughson and Ferriss. 

The Yankees can match ’em in slug- 
gers with Di Maggio, Keller, Gordon, 
Stirnweiss, Rizzuto, Etten, and Hen- 
rich. But they haven’t enough good 
pitchers to win a pennant. Chandler, 
Ruffing, Bevens, Page, and Co. are all 
question marks. 

The Tigers — defending world’s 
champs — have just two quality slug- 
gers — Greenberg and Wakefield, but 
they can break a fence with the best of 
them. The Tigers’ real strength lies in 
their pitchers. They have three beauties 
— Trout, Trucks and Newhouser. That’s 
why I pick them to nose out the 
Yankees for second place. 

The team to watch is Washington. 








JOE DI MAGGIO biffs one. Back in 
action after three years in the Army, the 
the famous Yankee slugger is sharpen- 
ing his eye for the coming season. Note 
wide stance and powerful, level swing. 
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The Senators’ only real home-run hitter 
is Heath. But they have four steady 
.300 hitters in Spence, Travis, Lewis 


new 1946 Official Softball 
Rules or if he can't supply 
you, send 10¢ in stamps of 
coin direct to Hillerich & 
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SCHOLASTIC PICKS ‘EM 


Bradsby Co., Inc., Dept.- 
$22 Louisville, Kentucky. 
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and Clift. They also have a half-dozen 
good pitchers. So watch out for them. 

So there you have it — the final stand- 
ings all wrapped up in a neat package 
— without a ball being struck! The big 
leagues may as well call the whole thing 
off and just play the world series. Hey, 
Mr. Chandler, are you listening? 


— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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S.S.S. . . . For the Ladies 

It’s almost impossible to buy a pair 
of stockings — nylon, silk, rayon, or 
cotton, But manufacturers are still 
dreaming up new ways to make them. 
The latest is stainless steel stockings. 
Sounds like a feudal coat-of-armor! The 
stainless steel thread that has been 
manufactured is finer than human hair. 
And the S.S. stocking won't run or tear. 
They can be kept clean by wiping with 
a damp cloth. And they don’t clank. 
M. O. 


S.S. ... Men Only 

Shake Sharp is the name of a new 
razor that sharpens itself. A flick of 
the wrist makes a nicked or dull edge 
sabre-sharp. This is accomplished by 
a built-in hone of diamond dust. Blades 
last close to forever. But no one guaran- 
tees you can’t cut yourself! 


Wire Tire 
Wire tires, almost blow-out proof, 
may soon be used on trucks. Instead of 
rayon or cotton cord, a fine metal wire- 


cord is bound to the rubber. Mileage is 
increased 25 per cent. R. B. 


Metal Skis 


So far, in this column, we've had 
metal replacing nylon in stockings and 
cotton in tires. Might as well cut in on 
the lumber business, too. The Dow 
Chemical Company has been promoting 
magnesium skis, said to be lighter, 
and more durable than wood. They re- 
quire no waxing for varying snow con- 
ditions. And probably they just dent in- 
stead of splinter. B. M. 


Travel with Trimmings 


England’s Great Western Railroad is 
introducing on its lines a snack car 
similar to our Automat restaurants. This 
“automat buffet car” will dispense sand- 
wiches, ice cream and soft drinks from 
several hundred coin-operated compart- 
ments. Not to be outdone, our Union 
Pacific Railroad announces that, in ad- 
dition to a number of lunch counter 
diners, it has contracted for new lounge 
cars, equipped with showers and barber 
shops. And the famous Atchison, To- 
peka and Sante Fe is providing its 
co.ches, diners, and sleeping cars with 
wire recorders to broadcast music to 
passengers. — ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of a new invention, a new 
product, a new process? We will pay $1 for 
any item that'ss{news” to us. Address Allen 
Albright, “What's New” Editor, 220 East 42nd 
St, 14th Floor, New York, N. Y. Please sign 
fname, and home and school addresses. 












































FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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Betrothal in Hidalgo 
(Concluded) 


“He kept wanting to leave,” said 
Andrés, lifting his face from the glass, 
a line of foam marking his upper lip. 
“He said when it came your turn to ask 
for him, he hoped they kept you wait- 
ing five hours.” 

That night on the plaza, Porfirio 
arrived before Don Alonso and the or- 
chestra were settled. They argued 
amiably while the plaza filled with peo- 
ple. News of Porfirio’s request for Alma’s 
hand had spread through the town, 
and good-luck wishes were called to 
him. No matter how much they teased 
him, the villagers were fond of the 
wood-carver and knew him to be excel- 
lent husband timber. Not so wealthy, 
of course, as the wild Pepe Gonzalez, 
heir to the cheese factory, which seemed 
to curd gold as well as milk. Don 
Timotéo Gonzalez, his father, contended 
that once Pepe settled down any wom- 
an would be proud to call him hus- 
band, but Pepe’s quick wit and 
mischievous humor had been felt by 
too many fathers to make him a fa- 
vorite bachelor. It was rumored that 
many a parent’s daily prayer ended 
with, “and please do not give me Pepe 
Gonzalez for a son-in-law.” And as for 








Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift — a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15c and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty 1o0c Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly. 














Andrés Trevifio—well, Andrés had 
loved Nena Santos for many years. 

Yes, Porfirio had been the mother’s 
hope of Hidalgo, and now he had 
chosen Alma Orona. Well, Alma was 
a good girl. And a good worker. Did 
she not wash the clothes for Don 
Rosalio, yes, and for Bob Webster? 
There were many who felt that perhaps 
Porfirio was not quite good enough for 
her. He had not yet encountered that 
moment of testing of the soul when his. 
true value would be stamped upon him, 
But in spite of village doubt, tonight 
Alma’s and Porfirio’s fates were to be 
solved. 

The family Orona appeared on the 
plaza in. a compact group. Porfirio, with 
much clearing of the throat, went up 
to them. Don Carlos spoke about the 
weather. Dofia Triumfa expressed the 
hope that the spring rains would be 
heavy enough to help Don Rosalio’s 
orange trees. Alma sat on the end of 
the bench, her eyes staring fixedly at 
the ground, saying nothing. At last 
Dojia Triumfa said, lazily fanning her- 
self, “Why do you two young people 
not walk around the plaza? Leave con- 
versation to the old ones.” 

The ordeal was over. Porfirio gave 
a grin of relief and extended his arm to 
Alma. With a shy smile, she laid her 
fingers on his pink sleeve. As she rose 
and turned to walk with him, Don 
Alonso, in a fine burst of friendship, or- 
dered the orchestra to play the beautiful 
“Song of Dolores Guerrero” which came 
out of Durango in 1840: 


To you, girl of the beautiful black 
* hair, 

Of the amber skin, 

Of the great eyes and ardent gaze, 
Of the proud head and sweet voice — 
To you will I offer my love, 

And to no other. 


Scattered voices over the plaza took 
up the song. Soon the whole plaza was 
singing as Porfirio and Alma, proud as 
two children, walked around the great 
square three times, and thus formally 
announced their engagement to the vil- 
lage and the Sabinas Valley. 





Reprinted from Mexican Village by 
Josephina Niggli with the permission of the 
University of North Carolina Press and the 
author. 





Good Grooming Feature 


Teacher: “Johnny, who was Anne 
Boleyn?” 

Butch: “Anne Boleyn was a flatiron.” 

Teacher: “What on earth do you 
mean?” 

Butch: “Well, it says here in the his- 
tory book that Henry, having disposed 
of Catherine, pressed his suit with 


Anne Boleyn!” 
New Jersey Educational Review 


Sharps , * EF 
‘or ¢ Flats * 


# Fair. +4 Good. i+ +++ Best. 


OHNNY WILLIAMS, of Windsor 

(Vt.) High School doesn’t like us. 
Here’s part of a long, ferocious letter 
he recently sent us: 


“Your ‘Sharps and Flats’ is one of the 
most unauthentic music columns I have 
ever read. Take the February 18th column, 
for example. In it your columnist, obvi- 
ously a Moldy Fig, finds reason to make 
such stupid statements as ‘Woody's groan- 
ing vocal,’ ‘we love Cugat, and “Guy is 
groovy on this one.’ 

“Will someone please, please try to 
show him the difference between the won- 
derful, exciting, colorful and pure jazz of 
Herman, and the dull, stupid, sugary com- 
mercialism of Cugat -and Lombardo.” 


We plead not guilty. We like all 
music, and especially jazz. But when it 
comes to reviewing records we don't 
play favorites. We judge each record 
against other records in the same class — 
classical against classical — pop against 
pop — jazz against jazz. That’s the only 
fair approach to reviewing. 

In reviewing Woody’s #I’ve Got the 
World on a String, we didn’t think it 
measured up to jazz standards on 
other Woody discs (#++Northwest 
Passage, #++#2+Apple Honey). On 
the other hand, the Cugat disc, 
###Walter Winchell Rhumba, was 
definitely top-grade Latin-American mu- 
sic. Hence, our ratings. 

What's so sacred about Woody that 
he can’t turn out an ordinary disc once 
in a while? We think he’s a great mu- 
sician and has a great band. We like to 
listen to him. But is his music “pure 
jazz” — as Johnny Williams claims? 

We say no. Most of it is carefully ar- 
ranged. Some of it is improvised. All of 
it makes nice listening. But it isn’t pure 
jazz. ; 

Our idea of jazz purists is the Chi- 
cago crowd — Condon, Wettling, Sulli- 
van, Russell, Spanier, etc. You may not 
like their loose Chicago-Dixieland style. 
But they are purists. 

You'll find most of the great jazz pur- 
ists in the small combos. Men like Bar- 
ney Bigard, Sid Catlett, Ed Hall, Ben 
Webster, Dizzy Gillespie, and others. 

There are great jazz men in the big 
bands, too. But they don’t really break 
loose until they get together in small 
pick-up groups. The small band unit 
lends itself more readily to inspired jazz. 

Getting back to pop music — we know 
you jazz fans dislike it. But a couple of 
million people do like it! Let’s not look 
down our noses at the opinions of oth- 
ers. We all like MUSIC. 
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\ Say What 
a a? You Please! 


. » « and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature in 
Senior Scholastic, is open to opinion 
on any subject and criticism of any kind, 
brickbats or orchids. We want to know 
what’s on your mind. Other readers do, 
too. Address Letters Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd St. New York 
17, N. Y¥.— The Editors. 





After reading Jam Session in the Feb. 
25th issue (“What’s Wrong with High 
School?”), I’ve decided that Bridgeton 
High isn’t bad at all. We have all sorts 
of athletics from basketball to ping- 
pong, and a wide variety of extra-cur- 
ricular activities; assembly programs 
every week, including plays, talent 
shows, musicals, movies, etc. Music is 
served with our lunches and space is 
provided for dancing. We have a guid- 
ance office where we can discuss with 
advisers anything from a prom date to 
vocational problems, Looking over the 
pet gripes of other students, I’ve come 
to the conclusion that Bridgeton High 
is pretty swell! 

E 


. M. 
Bridgeton (N. J.) High School 


Senior Scholastic has always been up- 
held by our students as an excellent 
and accurate source of current history, 
English, and other subjects. However, 
we were dismayed when we read 
“Aloha There!” in Scholastic Newsettes, 
Feb. llth issue. In this article (on 
Hawaiian elections) it stated that “be- 
cause it is impossible to get large audi- 
ences to understand the same language, 
politicians say a few words — then en- 
tertain the voters with ukelele bands 
and hula dancers.” 

It is true that various languages are 
spoken in Hawaii . . . but, in order to 
be qualified to vote, a person must be 
able to read and write the English or 
Hawaiian language. I do not think that 
the method of campaigning in Hawaii 
is any different from your methods in 
the United States. Is it not true that you 
have long-winded speeches at election 
campaigns? I was also informed that 
popular bands are used to cheer cam- 
paigners, too. . . . If ever you should 
be in Hawaii during the campaign 
elections . . . I'm sure you will appre- 
ciate the music which breaks the 
monotony of those long-winded speech- 
es, too. 


H. L. 
St. Francis Convent School, Honolulu, T. H. 


Our thanks for the correction; our 
apologies for the mistake. 


Bet you’ve often wished you could 
slip some part of your summer vaca- 
tion into your pocket. 


Or wished that you could take the 
picnic at the beach or some favorite 
landmark like this windmill home 
with you to keep forever. 


Well, here’s a way you can do just 
that: 


Merely center your favorite scene 
in your camera’s view finder, hold the 
camera steady, and click the shutter. 


Picture-taking is as simple as that 
when you use Ansco Film. And yet, 
you get clear, beautiful pictures that 
transform your favorite beach or 
windmill into a bright, photographic 
record. A record to fit into your pock- 
et or paste into your album. 

You'll find Ansco’s “wide latitude” 
helps overcome small, accidental 





errors in exposure—that it improves 





ee, 


Ever know you could fit 
a windmill into your pocket? 


your chances of getting a better 
picture every time. 


Ask for a roll of Ansco Film first 
chance you get! Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. General 
Sales Offices, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 





ASK FOR 








Ansco 


FILMS « CAMERAS 

















"Bovs- Now YOU Can Have 
A New SOUTH BEND Reel! 


Yes, South Bend reels are being made once 
more—those sturdy, smooth-running reels that 
make it so easy to learn to cast, without back- 
lashes. Fishin’ is always fun, but most fun of all 
with a genuine _ 
Bend reel, See 
dealer—then see 






yay can learn to cast in five minutes with this amaz- 

reel. You don’t have to “thumb” it to cast without 
back: lashes. “Makes Fishin’ Fun—For Everyone.” Two 
models: No. 775—Nickel Silver frame: No. 760—rich 
maroon an aluminum. 


ANTI-BACK-LASH REELS 


It’s a pretty safe bet that Dad 

ned to cast with a South 
Bend Anti-Back-Lash Level- 
Winding reel. Or, at any rate, 
he wanted one! Now you can 
get the original, genuine reels 
chat first did away with discouraging snarls and tangles 
of line! Two models: No. 1000, shown here, and No. 
450—both very moderately priced. 


FISHING PHOTO BOoK-FREE 


Here's a 48-page book packed with 

ing action pictures—all the prize 

winners in our $3,000 Fishing Photo 

Contest. Also, a swell story and other 

features. cures. Send a post card. It's FREE, 
Sonen Gane one BAIT COMPANY 

877 High Street, South 





Bend 23, indiana 


SOUTH BEND 


Seamus tn fishing 
COLLEGE OF 


FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE - INTERIOR DECORATION 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
_ ART AND MUSIC EDUCATION 

DRAMA + MUSIC + SCULPTURE 








Address: Chairman of Admissions 


CARNEGIE | treinctocy 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. 
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Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines are 
guides to education, health or fun. They are 
worthy of your attention. Please remember to 
mention Scholastic Magazines when welling to 
advertisers. 





Senior Scholastic 





A National Magazine for the high 
school classroom published weekly 
during the school year (32 issues). 
Contents copyright 1946 by Scho- 
lastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permis- 
sion. Indexed in Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Member Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher © KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor- 
in-Chief © JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to 
the Publisher ¢ G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, 
Vice President and Director of Advertising © 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Frank Cody, 

H. Hill, trl M. Brock, Carroll R. Reed, 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ben D. 
Wood. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Roy A. Price, Walter C. 
Langsam, Grace C. , Paul Seechausen, 
Margaret F. Baker, William H. Bristow, 
Harold G. Ingham. 

ENGLISH: Robert P. T. Coffin, Hardy Finch, 
Sylvia Meyer, George H. Henry, A. H. 
lass, J. Paul Leonard, J. Grace Walker. 


Subscription prices: Group rate (2 or more sub- 
scriptions to one address) Combined Edition, 
65 cents each a semester; Social Studies or 
English editions, 50 cents each a semester Sin- 
gle subscriptions Teachers Edition, $2.25 a year 
(32 issues). Single copy, 10 cents. 
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a fragile young 





lt All Depends — 


“Father,” said the young hopeful, 
“what is a traitor in politics?” 

“A traitor, my son, is a man who 
leaves our party and goes over to the 
other one.” 

“Well, then what is the man who 
leaves his party and comes over to 
yours?” 

“A convert, my son.” 

School Activities 


No Prompting, Please 


Two golfers, slicing their drives into 
the rough, went in search of the balls. 
They searched for a long time without 
success, a dear old lady watching them 
with kind and sympathetic eyes. 

At last, after the search had pro- 
ceeded for half an hour, she spoke to 
them. 

“I hope I’m not interrupting, gentle- 
men,” she said sweetly, “but would it 
be cheating if I told you where they 
are?” 


Texas Outlook 


So There! 


Old Farmer Robinson broke his plow, 
so he decided to go to the next farm 
and borrow one from Farmer Brown. 

As he walked along, he started think- 
ing: “I wonder if old Brown will lend 
me that plow.” 

Minutes latet, he was thinking skep- 
tically: “I doubt if old Brown will lend 
it to me.” 

As he approached the neighboring 
farm, he thought positively: “I'm sure 
old Brown won't lend me that plow.” 

As he knocked at the farmhouse door, 
he thought, a bit angrily, “No, I’m darn 
certain he won't lend it to me.” 

Farmer Brown came to the door, 
smiled, and asked: “Well, what can I 
do for you?” 

“I just came to say,” snorted Robin- 
son, “that you can keep your bloomin’ 


plow!” 
School Activities 


Elbows Away 


Severely jostled in the thundering 
herd of New York’s subway rush hour, 
lady was finally 
crammed among the standees. Her 
sense of humor was not impaired, how- 
ever. She poked her face close to the 
ear of an adjoining male. 

“Look,” she demanded tartly, “my 
rib —is it crushing your elbow?” 
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| EVERY QUALIFIED YOUNG MAN WHO ENLISTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
BEFORE OCTOBER 6, 1946, RECEIVES BENEFITS OF THE Gi BILL OF RIGHTS 


Ik you've given up the idea of going to 
college, or to trade or business school because of 
the cost, now’s the time to reconsider. Because you 
CAN go—with your tuition paid and a generous 
living allowance given to you—if you enlist in the 
new peacetime Regular Army before October 6, 1946. 


You may enlist if you are 18 to 34 years old (17 with 
parents’ consent), for 11/2, 2 or 3 years. 


A FULL COLLEGE COURSE ON A 
3-YEAR ENLISTMENT 


Under the GI Bill of Rights, if you enlist for 3 years 
you may have 48 months of education in your 
favorite college or trade or business school after you 
are discharged. The Government will pay your 
tuition up to $500 per ordinary school year and will 
provide $65 a month living allowance for single men. 
590 a month for married men. 


Your education can continue the whole time you are 
in the Army, too. In Army training schools you can 
study one of 200 skills, trades and technical subjects. 
You'll get good pay, your food, clothing, quarters, 
medical and dental care. You'll be entitled to a 
30-day paid furlough every year. A 3-year enlist- 





to go to COLLEGE, TRADE 
or BUSINESS SCHOOL with | 
your TUITION and LIVING 


ae FREE. / 


ment enables you to choose your branch of service 
and overseas theater. 


This is a great opportunity for every young man who 
wants a good education, and the training for a suc- 
cessful career. Get all the facts at your nearest U. S. 
Army Recruiting Station. 





PAY PER MONTH—ENLISTED MEN 


In Addition to Food, Lodging, Clothes and Medical Care 





MONTHLY 
ert RETIREMENT 

—_ 4 INCOME AFTER: 
Per 20 Years’ 30 Years’ 

Master Sergeant Month Service Service 
or First Sergeant . . $138.00 $89.70 $155.25 
Technical Sergeant . 114.00 74.10 128.25 
Staff Sergeant. . . . 96.00 62.40 108.00 
Sergeant . « « e 78.00 50.70 87.75 
Corporal. . . » « 66,00 42.90 74.25 
Private First Class. . . 54.00 35.10 60.75 
Pelwate .« «2 0 0 SO 32.50 56.25 


(a)—Plus 20% Increase for Service Overseas. (b)—Plus 
50% if Member of Flying Crews. (c)—Plus 5% Increase 
in Pay for Each 3 Years of Service. 








A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


U.S: Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
FINE PROFESSION NOW! 










Here is your opportunity to win one 
of the 60 or more scholarships—to be 
made possible by Westinghouse during 
the next twelve months—on the basis 
of competitive examinations and 
other tests of ability and leadership. 


to high school students 
who want to go to college 


Westinghouse Science Scholarships * 


. .. awarded to winners of the Annual Science Talent 
Search—conducted by Science Clubs of America, 
to discover and foster the science education of 
young men and women —senjors in high school. 
Scholarships range from $2400 to $100—with a 
‘total value of $11,000. 


George Westinghouse Scholarships 


. .. for an engineering education at Carnegie Institute > 
of Technology—combined with practical experience in ~~ H 
Westinghouse plants. Ten scholarships, each valued at T l 


$1850, will be awarded to high school seniors, (boys only). try’s 


activ 
foste 
stan 
Westinghouse-Worcester Scholarship “S 
... covering undergraduate work in any branch week 
of engineering at Worcester Polytechnic Institute. Wee 
One scholarship, valued at $400 per year, . ai mun: 
open to high school seniors, is inclu 
and 
Univ 
the 
. = rf - ; ee on Ji 
Westinghouse 4-H Scholarships* os Servi 
... awarded to National Winners in the Annual ’ - eS -» Nove 
4-H Better farm-and-home Methods Electric Contest. Pp : “Our 
Six scholarships, valued at $200 each, 3 . ‘ 7:00 
for 4-H Club boys and girls. : f ginni 








War Memorial Scholarships | TI 


... open to sons of Westinghouse employes noun 
and to junior employes. Four scholarships, All ‘ 
of $2000 each, will be awarded. by tl 
iam 
eran 
spots 
scelit 
the r 

Sp 
whic 
Can | 
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SEND FOR SCHOLARSHIP BOOKLET 
If your goal is a career in science, 
engineering, or agriculture, be sure 
to send for Scholarship Booklet 
SS-46. Write: School Service, West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse ...... x 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE Educational Foundation Tl 


tion 
Plan; 
Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday, 2:30 pm. EST, NBC + TED MALONE—Monday through Friday, 11:45 em. EST, American Network The , 


Cou 





HE American Association for the 

United Nations, one of the coun- 
try’s leading educational groups, whose 
activities are devoted exclusively to the 
fostering of United Nations under- 
standing, has joined hands with NBC 
in a vast project. 

This project will set aside the first 
week in September as United Nations 
Week. Activities for this week in com- 
munities throughout the country will 
include special assemblies, concerts, 
and broadcasts. The first of the NBC 
University of the Air series based on 
the United Nations theme will begin 
on June 7th with “Tales of the Foreign 
Service,” replacing “World’s Great 
Novels” (NBC — Fri. at 11:30 p.m.). 
“Our Foreign Policy” (NBC — Sat. at 
7:00 p.m.) will honor the UNO, be- 
ginning June 15th. “Music of the 





Story of Intolerance 


The Council Against Intolerance an- 
nounces that the film-strip Forward — 
All Together is now ready. Produced 
by the Council and prepared by Wil- 
liam Carey, it tells the story of intol- 
erance in the nation, gives the bad 
spots and the bright ones,in the national 
scene and tells what can be done about 
the rising tide of prejudice. 

Speech notes accompany each film 
which the teacher or discussion leader 
can use to guide the discussion. 

A filmstrip can be borrowed from the 
Council, 17 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
It can be purchased for $2.50 from 
Film Publishers, Inc., 12 East 44th 
Street, New York. 

Three more filmstrips are in prepara- 
tion by the Council: The Springfield 
Plan; The Negro in American Life and 
The Jew in American Life. 


United Nations” will begin on June 27th 
(NBC — Thurs, at 11:30 p.m.). “Home 
Around the World” will begin July 6th 
(NBC — Sat. at 9:00 a.m.). 


State Observance Asked 


Through the AAUN, governors of 
states will be asked to proclaim state- 
wide observance of the United Nations 
Week. The National Educational As- 
sociation, with a teacher membership 
of 850,000, will officially observe this 
week in America’s schools. NBC’s in- 
dependent, affiliated stations are plan- 
ning special activities in their localities. 


Special pamphlets, folders, and post- 
ers for distribution by branches and 
chapters of the AAUN will be prepared 
for distribution. A keynote motto, se- 
lected by AAUN and NBC will be used 
on mailing pieces along with the official 
seal on the United Nations Charter. 

Teachers will want to plan ahead 
for United Nations Week. The NBC 
programs listed above might be re- 
corded for later use in the classroom 
during UNO week. Assembly programs, 
classroom film showings, development 
of classroom projects all may be 
planned now so that the maximum 
benefit will be gained during the first 
week in September when the atten- 
tion of America is focused on the 
United Nations, 





Two New Films 
Define Democracy 


NCYCLOPEDIA Britannica Films, 
Inc., makers of short classroom 
movies, now offer Democracy and 
Despotism, two new, inter-related films 
whose sole purpose is to define democ- 
racy in the classroom. The definitive 
terms embodied in these short movies 
were settled on by an advisory board 
of educators after an 18-month debate. 
The advisory panel chose two “signs 
and two “conditions” to use in evalu- 
ating the democratic status of a com- 
munity. The two signs are “shared pow- 
er” and “shared respect.” The two con- 
ditions are “balanced economy” and 
“enlightenment.” Needless to say, the 
film Democracy delineates the positive 
aspect of these signs and conditions, 
while Despotism shows the reverse side 
of the coin. Both films, while perhaps 
over-general, hammer home their points 
with directness and simplicity. 

Dr. V. Clyde Arnspiger, executive 
vice president of Britannica Films, a 
joint project of the Encyclopedia pub- 
lishers, estimated that 500,000 junior 
high school and high school students 
would see the 12-minute sound films 
within a year. The movies may be 
shown separately, although they are 
designed to complement each other. 
Dr. Arnspiger said additional political 


science films would include one on 
pressure groups and another on war. 


OWI! Films 


A valuable tie-in and amplification 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica films is 
provided by OWI films produced to 
show the people of foreign lands how 
America lives. Two excellent examples 
of such documentaries are The Cum- 
mington Story and The County Agent. 
Both films aim at counteracting the 
Hollywood version of American life, 
through contemporary subjécts, such 
as social questions and technological 
achievements; through simple yet sig- 
nificant aspects of human life. These 
films offer teachers a great latitude be- 
cause they offer a great many elements. 
The creative teacher could dig into the 
picture, deepen and enlarge its mean- 
ing by isolating factors and creating 
projects of them. 

Unfortunately, the two above docu- 
mentaries are not easily accessible to 
American schools. Here, according to 
Julien Bryan, producer of The County 
Agent, the teachers’ duty is clear. 
Teachers should demand distribution of 
these films from the Library of Con- 
gress, They may write to Luther Evans 
of the Library of Congress, or to their 
own congressman. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MAY 


** :00-12:30 p.m. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS* 
Leading scholars, critics, and writers 
discuss the world’s great books. 


:00-1:30 p.m. Platform, 
CBS* 

Two eminent guests and alternating 
chairmen discuss the vital issues of the 
day. 


:30-1:45 p.m. Time for Reason, CBS* 


Lyman Bryson, CBS director of Edu- 
cation and Postwar Studies, talks on 
questions of national and international 
postwar reconstruction. 


4:00-4:30 p.m. The National Hour, 
NBC* 


Robert St. John and Robert McCor- 
mick as narrators lead this discussion of 
major national problems of the recon- 
version period. Outstanding public opin- 
ion program. 


8:00-9:00 p.m. Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour, ABC* 

Familiar music, including familiar 
symphonies, concertos, and tone poems. 
Outstanding guest conductors and guest 
stars. 


9:00-9:30 p.m. Exploring the Unknown, 
MBS* 
Science, and its impact on our daily 
lives. Directed by Sherman Dryer. 


10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC* 


Guild successes, supplemented by 
other fine dramatic material makes this 
an outstanding cultural program. 


10:00-10:30 p.m. Freedom of Oppor- 
tunity, MBS* 


The lives of outstanding American 
men and women who have contributed 
to the cause of freedom and democracy. 


11:30-12:00 p.m. The Pacific Story, 
NBC* 


The problems and crucial issues of the 
eastern world as they must affect the 


— 


People’s 


= 


peoples of the western world. Authorita-- 


tive guest speakers presented each week. 


oe a ee 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 


Top stars of stage and screen bring 
back the scenes ‘of America’s historic 
yesterdays. 


9:00-10:00 p.m. Lux Radio Theater, 
CBS 


Dramatizations of the best in motion 





® Recommended by the Radio Program 
Service Advisory Committee, Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee, U. S. Office of Education. 


a 


picture entertainment, featuring screen 


stars. 
TUEseea® 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 
the Air, MBS* 


Meeting of American minds, under 
the direction of Theodore Granik. Lead- 
ers of Government, labor, and business 
discuss today’s issues. 


9:30-9:45 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 
ABC* 


Milton Cross interviews medical au- 
thorities for what’s new in medical care 
and public health. 


WEDNESDAY 


10:30-11:00 p.m. Open Hearing, CBS 


New series of half-hour discussion 
programs, designed to present Federal 
legislators and Government spokesmen 
who make and execute national policy. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. 
Music, CBS* 


The unusual and unfamiliar works of 
great composers given full production 
by soloists and the Columbia Broadcast 
Symphony. 


THURSDAY 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Suspense, CBS 


Highly original dramatizations of the 
unusual and bizarre. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 
ing, ABC* 

One of the oldest audience-participa- 
tion forum programs on the air. George 
V. Denny acts as moderator. Authorita- 
tive leaders discuss questions of national 
and international importance. 


, 2*t ee eS 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Great 
Novels, NBC* 


Literature course of the University of 
the Air. May 3, May 10, May 17, May 
24, A Hazard of New Fortunes. May 31, 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 
Make It, NBC* 


University of the Air unit. Clever 
dramatizations give advice painlessly on 
the problems of the home, family, and 
community. Handbooks of background 
material are available. 


12:15-12:30 p.m. Teen Age Time, ABC 


Elizabeth Woodward acts as counsel- 
lor to teen-agers throughout the country 
who submit their problems. These prob- 
lems are dramatized. 


Invitation to 


5:00-6:00 p.m. Saturday Concert, ABC 
ABC Symphony will present their 
fourth annual summer concert series 
with guest soloists. 
2:30-2:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC* 
Dramatizations of problems of home 


and family life. Presented by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


2:30-3:00 p.m. Columbia Workshop, 
CBS* 
Radio writing talent is given good 
production on Columbia’s experimental 
workshop. 


3:00-3:30 p.m. 
CBS* 

The ex-serviceman faces his own re- 
conversion to civilian life. Done in col- 
laboration with the U. S. Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration. 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Doctors at Home, NBC* 
New advances in medicine and medi- 
cal research make absorbing dramatiza- 
tions. Presented in cooperation with the 

: American Medical Association. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, 
NBC* 

University of the Air series. Represen- 
tatives of the State Dept., Congressmen, 
and other members of the Government 
discuss vital issues concerning our for- 
eign policy. Copies of the broadcast are 
available. 


Assignment Home, 





Scholastic’s 
Travel Annual 


Watch for your copy of Scholastic’s new 
teacher travel annual, Your Vacation. It 
will be mailed to you free of cost on or 
about May Ist. Your Vacation’s 48 pages 
are packed solid with suggestions of 
where to go, various available services, in- 
formative highlights, and the general know- 
how of vacationing in the countries acces- 
sible for travel this coming summer. These 
countries include: the United States, Can- 
ada, Alaska, the West Indies, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Next year’s edition of Your Vacation 
will contain additional information about 
European countries, all-expense tours, serv- 
ices, and transportation which this year 
are not yet available for your travel pleas- 
ure. 

If you want to be sure to get the 1947 
annual, fill out and return the coupon you 
will find on page 45 of Your Vacation 





A new treatment for classrooms which, it 
is claimed, reduces nervous fatigue of 
both teachers and pupils by eliminating 
excess noise, is offered by the Theodore 
R. Sills Co., 43 East Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill. Walls and ceilings are plastered with 
an acoustical plaster made of gypsum 
which absorbs reverberations, and is said to 
be fireproof and a reflector of light. 
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TIPS TO 
TEACHERS 


Photographs 
Prints and Photographs Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C, 
Reproduction of more than one mil- 
lion engravings, lithographs, and pho- 
tographs, covering all phases of the his- 
tory of the United States have been 
assembled in the Library of Congress. 
Copies of many of them are available 
for 25 cents per print. A catalogue is 
being assembled so prints may be or- 
dered by mail. 


Printed Materials 


Electrical Living. Pittsburgh 30, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Editorial Service, 306 
Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017. 1946. 
39 pages, 10 cents. 

Booklet containing practical ideas on 
home electrification, illustrated mainly 
by Walt Disney. 

How to Make the Best Use of the 
Rental Film Library. Association 
Film News, Motion Picture Bureau, 
YMCA, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Concise article on how to avoid film 
headaches with suggested remedies. 


Recordings 


Historical Recordings, 505 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 

New albums containing direct re- 
cordings of important speeches of 
World War II leaders. Recordings are 
made on “Vinylite” plastic, non-shat- 
tering material, First album of series, 
now ready for distribution, contains 
four records, eight sides. 


New Equipment 

Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 1140 W. 
Superior St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
Radiant’s Hy-Flect fabric is the 

trade name given a new screen with a 

glass-beaded surface. The manufactur- 

ers claim this projection surface gives 
added brilliance and clearer detail to 

Pictures projected. . 

More Projectors in 1946, according 
to the Motion Picture Service of the 
U. S$. Dept. of Agriculture, who esti- 
mate that 50,000 projectors will be 
manufactured this year. Before the war 
there were less than 15,000 16 mm. 
projectors in the U. S. 

DeVry, 1111 Armitage Ave., New 
York, N. ¥Y. Catalogue. 1946. 15 pp. 
Equipment accessories, including 

film filing and storage cabinets, com- 

plete with price listings. 


Scholarship 
Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 


Iowa. 

This leading manufacturer of 16 
mm. sound motion picture equipment 
has provided funds for two 4-H Club 
scholarships in visual education to the 
National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work. Contestants must show evi- 
dence of interest and experience in 
operation of motion picture projection 
equipment, and have at least one course 
in visual education, 


Frequency modulation broadcasting 
permits by the FCC for educational 
institutions now number eleven granted, 
with 27 applications from schools in 
the dockets. Costs are reasonable. A 
250-watt station costs about $7,000 to 
$12,000. Educators wishing informa- 
tion on FM projects should write Dr. 
R. R. Lowdermilk, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, for free planning and technical 
information. 

Educators are warned about the pur- 
chase of radios which do not have FM 
reception bands. Many sets returning to 
the market are not yet engineered to 
pick up FM programs. 


CORRECTION! 

The March llth issue of World 
Week listed 18 Million Orphans, a 
March of Time film, as available in 
16 mm. The film is not now available in 
16 mm., but MOT is planning to re- 
lease it as a Forum Edition film in 
_—— perhaps under a different 
title, 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
PHOTO CONTEST 


May 15th is the closing date for the 
National High School Photographic 
Awards, the nationwide competition 
sponsored by Eastman Kodak Company. 
Students enrolled in public, parochial 
or preparatory schools in the ninth to 
the twelfth grades inclusive are eligible 
to submit snapshots for cash prizes. 
Three hundred and eighteen cash prizes 
ranging from $5 to $600 and totaling 
$3,000 will be awarded to the prize- 
winners. The board of judges includes: 
Kate Smith, well-known radio singer; 
Milton Caniff, creator of the comic 
strip, “Terry and the Pirates,” and Ken- 
neth W, Williams, Director of the Pho- 
tographic Studio of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. Prize-winning pictures will 
receive national recognition in high 
school exhibitions all over the country. 
Official entry blanks, rules, and instruc- 
tions available in high school office or 
from photographic dealers. 
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New Films 
for Schools 


FOOD — SECRET OF THE PEACE. 
17 min. 16 mm.—Sd.. Producer, Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Avail- 
able from Brandon Films, 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

This film drives home the extent of 
the problem of starving thousands in 
Europe, and the danger faced by all 
the Allied nations whose prosperity is 
becoming increasingly interdependent. 
Solutions whereby we can meet and 
solve this problem are given. Discus- 
sion trailer. 


ACHIMOTA. 19 mins. 16 mm.—Sd. Pro- 
duced and distributed by British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

A modem college, deep in the heart 
of “darkest Africa,” whose aim is to 
add the benefits of Western civiliza- 
tion to the best of African tradition. 
Under the guidance of the European 
and African staff the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of progress are being ab- 
sorbed by the people of Africa. Com- 
mentary written and spoken by Julian 
Huxley. , 


FIT AND FAIR. 20 mins. 16 mm.—Sd.- 
color. Produced for Richard Hudnut 
by Films for Industry, Inc. Available 
free from the YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

The importance of good posture, 
poise, diet, and grooming to the teen- 
age girl. The film shows how to utilize 
activities of daily life as exercise, and 
how to apply makeup. 


PRECIOUS LAND. 10 mins. 16 mm.— 
Sd. Available free from YMCA Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison © 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Filmed by a noted American camera- 
man, this film presents study of Japanese 
farmer's never-ending fight to feed the 
nation from his tiny patch of land. In 
asking for this film, name the institu- 
tion you represent, and give three al- 
ternative booking dates. 


THE CHANCE TO LOSE. 10 mins. 16 
mm.—Sd. Produced by Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions, Inc, Available free 
from Wilding Picture Productions, 
Inc., 7635 Grand River Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

New and important safety movie, 
produced for Plymouth Division of 
Chrysler Corp. Covers all phases of 
safe driving. Not suitable below high 
school level. 











